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News of the Week 
most important event of the weck has been Presi- 


> ae 

lent Coolidge’s proposal that a new conference to 
diseuss the further limitation of naval armaments should 
be summoned at Geneva. Further limitation would, of 
course, 
the scheme of the Washineton Conference in deference 
to what may be called the Continental view championed 
by Franee. We have a leading article the 
familiar that smaller craft are the natural 
protection of the weaker naval Powers, and that therefore 
these Powers cannot consent to have a heavy hand laid 
But, quite 
action puts 


discussed 


objection 


upon them by their stronger neighbours. 
from this difliculty, Mr. Coolidge’s 


Great Britain in a quandary forthe time being, because as a 


apart 


member of the League of Nations she has consented to an 
attempt by the League to reduce simultaneously the 
Armies, Navies and Air Forces of all the countries that 
belong to the League. 

* * * * 

Frankly we have no great belief in this attempt. It is 
trying for too much. It is almost impossible to conceive 
ratios, regulations and definitions which could apply 
justly to quite different things and quite different needs. 
should try to make a complete set of 
rules covering the games of cricket, football and golf. 
Nevertheless, the British Government were perfectly 
right to apply themselves, in consideration of the 


It is as though one 


general 


apply to the smaller craft which were left out of 


feeling of the League, to an effort to bring off the 
ently impossible until that effort was proved by events to 
thought to 
But unfor- 
: world, the United 


appar. 


be fruitless. Great Britain is much nearer 

the United States than to any other country. 
tunately, 
States is not a member of the 


to the vast inconvenience of th 
League. 
* 3s * 

France has effect 
proposal, Japan and Italy are 
thought to be 
ment about the ideal plan of universal reduction of 
full 
The Prepara- 


refused the American 
hesitating but are 


already in 
not 
disillusion- 


favourable. The stages of 


armaments must be worked throu force 
of Mr. ¢ oolidge’s 
tory Commission for 
League 


dratt Convention. 
the Dis: 


xh before the 
plan will become evident. 
the Disarmament Conference of the 
will meet at Geneva 
That ¢ 
imament Conference 


on March 15th to draw up a 
onvention is to be the basis of 


due to be held early in 1928 


When the Convention is published—if the work proceeds 
so far—we shall know whether there is a deadlock. In 
the meantime loyalty requires that Great Britain should 
continue to co-operate with the other members of the 
League. 

a: x * * 

For our part we recognise that a naval understanding 
between Great Britain, America and Japan would be 
extremely valuable, if not actually invaluable, because it 
would really keep the world safe. A combined naval 
police foree intent upon the preservation of peace would 


reduc ing its naval 
And Great 


trusted to exercise their 


permit of each of the three Powers 


strength considerably below the 


present level. 


Britain and America could be 
1 


strength fairly and justly. Still, though that is our strong 


Powers to accept SO 
cotistical, a state- 


Britain could 


nder 


ot} ner 
think, so « 


{ Great 
not possibly expose herself to general misu 


belief, we can hardly 
partisan, or, as they 


expect 
would 
ment. The sum of the matter is tha 
standing 
but we ean and do hope that 
Mr. Coolidge’s intervention will have effect at 
practical to be 


Although hoping against hope for the success of the larger 


by throwing over the League, 
a notable 
Geneva and will enable something done. 
plan which would embrace all members of the League, we 
must keep a careful and grateful eye on a scheme which 
insures us against total 
* * * 3 

between Mr. O'Malley and Mr. 
Chen in regard to the Hankow and Kiukiang Concessions 
has not yet been signed. On Tuesday Mr. O'Malley 
stated that the further delay was caused by Mr. Chen’s 
doubtful interpretation of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
assurances. Mr. Chen has raised several new objections 
and there are, no doubt, 
Sir Austen’s meaning for Mr. 
Chief of these 


The draft 


agreement 


other reasons besides doubt about 


Chen’s ¢ 


suecessful fresh advance 


lalsorate procras 


tination. is the 


of the Cantonese troops, who have inflicted a serious re- 
verse upon Marshal Sun Chuan-fang, the defender of 
Shanghai. The Cantonese are now approaching the 


looks as 


though 
province of 


important centre of Hangchow. It 
they the 
Chekiang, as it is reported that there is demoralization 
familiar 


will soon overrun whole 


in Sun’s army, and that many of his men, in thi 


Chinese fashion, are going over to the enemy. 
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On Thursday, February 10th, the Chinese question 
was debated in the House of Commons on the Labour 
amendment to the Address. Mr. Trevelyan, who moved 
the amendment, threw the whole blame Chinese 
hostility upon British policy. He weighted every 
incident in China against the British Government, but 
finally he had to admit that the British Government 
really wanted to grant exactly what Chinese Nationalism 
demanded. Yet, in his opinion, the British Government 
had placed one insuperable obstacle in the way. They 
had sent troops to Shanghai and had thus shaken the 
mailed fist in the face of China. 

x * * * 


ior 


Sir Austen Chamberlain had a very easy task in 
answering such a speech. As he pointed out, Mr. 
MacDonald in recent speeches had recognized that no 
Government could) do otherwise than protect their 
own people in China. If the right te send troops is 
conceded, the only question that remains is whether 
In_ this 
be guided 
Surely, all history teaches 


the strength of the foree sent is excessive. 
matter the 


by their expert advisers. 


Government must necessarily 
that one of the worst mistakes a Government can make 
is to declare a policy and then to try to carry it out 
either 
required at Shanghai 


with inadequate means. A thing must be or 


not be. The strength of the for 
is to le of 


foreigners resident in 


estimated, course, not by the number of 
Shanghai, though this 


introduced, but by the 


number 
is always being irrelevantly 
geographical difliculties of defence, and above all by 
the great size and the temper of the Chinese population in 
the Shanghat district. 
and dangerous mob could be set loose by the Bolshevist 


It is evident that a very large 


organizers of riot. 
* * * 

As Sir Austen Chamberlain said, the 
have done nothing but seck and ensue peace have been 
balked by the absence of unity among the Powers and 
by the chaos within China itself. The 
desire to mect Chinese wishes dated a long way back, 
but it was not till the Tariff Conference at Peking had 
broken down that the Government felt justified in taking 
an independent line and issuing the Christmas Manifesto. 
Then Sir Austen Chamberlain came to his 
As regards the troops sent to Shanghai, the Government 
had instructed Mr. O'Malley to inform Mr. Chen that 
there was no motive whatever for dispatching the troops 
except responsibility for British lives, but that if Mr. 
Chen would sign the agreement the British Government 
would undertake in return to keep all troops within 
the Shanghai concession, to land at Shanghai only the 
troops from India (unless those stopped at Hong Kong 
were required by some “new danger”) and to observe 
strict neutrality in the Chinese Civil War, 

x * * * 


Government who 


Government's 


‘ 


* assurances.” 


Dr. Haden Guest, the well-known Labour member, 
courageously did his best to prevent his party from going 
to a division om a thoroughly mischievous amendment. 
He failed, in spite of the fact that many members of the 
Labour Party were notoriously unconvineed that the 
amendment was a wise move. It necd hardly be pointed 
out that its effect in China, if it has had any, must 
have been to delay rather than to hasten peace. It is to be 
noticed that the debate was followed by the further 
postponement of the signing of the Hankow Agreement. 
It seems that Mr. MacDonald is trving to hold his party 
together at the expense of the nation. Ie unsays one 
day what he has said the day before. The exasperating 
that little credit for skill 
The Opposition is more ineffectual 


result is, however, he sels 


and none for strength. 
in the House of Commons than if has ever been. 


The letter in regard to China which the Foreign Oj, 
sent to the League of Nations was published in the Paper 
of last Saturday and is an admirable document. Althouch 
the Foreign Office does not see any opening at present for 
the intervention of Geneva, it has taken the very wie 
course of laying all the facts before the League and 
inviting it to take cognizance of the situation. We Cannot 
be persuaded that the Government have at any point mag, 
a mistake. They have behaved in a thoroughly liber. 
minded manner from start to finish. Even the modersi, 
Liberal criticism, that though the Government may hay; 
been right to send some troops they need not have done } 
What 
would have been said if it had suddenly leaked out tha 
the Government were making secret military movements? 
The Government preferred to state quite frankly what they 
proposed and to give their reasons. 
that this frankness should be twisted into an off« 
by those who gencrally ask for open diplomacy, 

: % * * 


so ostentatiously, seems to us quite unjustified. 


It is inexcusable 


Full accounts have at last cleared up the mystery of 
the Portuguese revolt. The rising which began in Oport 
and spread to Lisbon was much more serious than ¢{) 
The 
so accustomed to revolutions that th 
a dang 
but in the latest revolution the artillery bombardny 
was extremely heavy. It is said that more than ty 
hundred persons were killed. The leaders of the rising 
demanded the restoration of Constitutional eoverument 
and President Carmona, the Dictator, 
that they should not have it. 
retaken by the Government forces. 


Portuguese revolutions usually are. residents j 
the Capital are 


look wpon them more as an inconvenicnee than 


was determined 
Oporto was lost 

In Lisbon the 
were hemmed in on three sides, having only the sea in 


1 


s 


front of them, before they surrendered unconditionally. 
ik a sk 

All the reports agree that General Carmona handled 
his troops with skill and energy, though there will « 
dently be a heavy bill to pay for the damage done to 
Oporto and Lisbon by the heavy guns and bombing 
aeroplanes. Although General Carmona dispensed with 
the Constitution, he has done many political things 
successfully which needed to be done. He prohibited 
the Army and the Navy from taking part in polities, he 
reduced taxation and he inaugurated a liberal policy in 
the treatment of the natives in the colonics. 

* * # a 

The rising was organized partly by officers of the Amy 
and Navy who could not tolerate their exclusion from 
polities, and partly by other persons whose interests in 
political appointments have been threatened or swept 
The best thing thet 
could happen now is that the President should use his 
toll of life and by so 
much destruction of property, for rebuilding the Const! 
tution. It is well that oflicers should be kept out of 
politics but, after all, they were almost the only people 


away by the President’s broom. 


victory, purchased by so heavy a 


who were given any adequate reason for being interested 
The peasants have been taxed but never 
consulted. If President Carmona can bring the people 
on the land, particularly in the north, into the political 


in polities. 


family, he will prov ide a basis of stability which is now 
conspicuously absent. 
. * * 
The sttempts to negotiate the German-Polish Trade 
Treaty have, temporarily at all events, been abandoned. 


The two countries have not been able to agree about 
the rights of domicile aud expulsion and so, as the result 
of the heat generated upon this superfluous subject, 
both to their Trade ‘Treaty 
The main trouble 


countries are without 


ro 


hit od, 


until they ean reach a better 
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in Upper Silesia, and the main blame seems 


i. of course, ” 
Ihe Poles, in their part of 


to us to belong to the Poles. ; : 
Upper Silesia, are turning out skilled German engineers, 
factory, managers, and so forth, who refuse to become 
; ‘ The Germans, in their part of Upper 


Polish citizens. - : : 
Chere is nothing to be said 


Silesia, naturally retort. 
except that nothing will be done until common sense 


again reigns. . B ‘ s 
Nothing has given us more satisfaction in the last 
than the the Committee on 
Insurance was last 
week. The Committee was over by Lord 
Blanesburgh included all political 
shades of thought. It is remarkable that a Committee 
a constituted should unanimous 
Report. The fact that it has done so is one of the most 
encouraging signs of Naturally the spirit of 
eded for unanimity, but the fact 


few months Report of 
Unemployment which 


published 
presided 


and members of 


have produced a 


to-day. 


compronuse Was he 
I 


that the spirit was present proves that there is good 
spread of tolerance and constructive 


I 


reason to hop lor the 


co-operation throughout the whole of our industries. 


The British character, in this corner at least, is coming 


once more 


to the rescuc 
+ * * * 


The net result of the Committee’s investigations is 
that the principle of a contributory scheme which brings 
the State, employe rs, and wage-carners into partnership 
The Committee says that employment 


insurance 


is contirmed. 
g iinst 


©. permanent feature 
| 


should) henceforth be regarded as 


of our code of social legislation.” 


Tie Committee insists upon the importance of six 
conditions for future insuranee. These are that the 
wace-carners contribution must be moderate; that 


be so oT at 


{ venelit must not as to tempt th wage- 
earner to improvidence while he is earning good pay ; 
that the benefit must always be less in amount than 
thr iwe-carner’s normal rate of pay that the mobility 
of labour must not be restricted; that there must be 
no deterrent to emigration for those who are well fitted 
for a life overseas: and that within these limitations 
t scheme should be as attractive as it is possible on 
t irial grounds to make it. 
* x: # * 
| schen which the Committee presents is not to 


Fund made sol- 
vent by special The coal dispute added 
£11.000,000 to the debt of the Fund. The total debt 
to £21,000,000, but when we consider 
ums which are administered by the Fund 


admitted that the Fund has pretty well paid 


until the has been 


MiCaASULes. 


be put into force 


row amounts 


it must be 
iis way and that with caution it will soon be once more 
This is 


adve rtise d. 


a most welcome fact which deserves 
The theory of the Fund is 
the 


benefit cannot be justly compared 


out of debt. 
to b 
the theory of 
of the word. 


widely 


insurance almost in ordinary sense 


Th 


with Poor Law relicf. The question-begging nick-name 
“dole” ought to be dropped. The Committee proposes 
that agriculture and domestic service, in which occupa- 


tions tl 


is virtually no unemployment, should continue 
to be excluded from the scheme. 

*% * tk: * 
to be 


the scheme is the 


>¢ d, 


special treatment 


reduced and others inerea 


recommended for bovs and girls between 
the ages of 18 and 21. It is that the 


result of ine tl ] unemploved 


recognized 


ol paving these persons while 


they ar 
cnev at 
A . =) i . 


Virtually the same amount that they could earn has 
been @ dingly harmful. A class of young people 
has | growing up who are not merely failing to learn 
a trate but do not want to learn one. In future, instead 


of receiving the ordinary adult benefit the boys and 
girls will receive 10s. and 8s. respectively. “ Extended 
benefit * will ultimately disappear. 

* # * 

The Report is full of sood sense from end to end. 
It not only emphasizes the necessity of a spirit of 
responsibility, but warns the nation that preoccupation 
with the task of providing for unemployment must never 
the 
unemployment 


obscure more important 
itself. It 
that 


unemployment. It is su 


matter of getting rid of 


points out, what is not 


gencrally one of 
the chief 


therefore, 


recognized, specialization is 


eoested, 


causes” of 
that 


men transferring themselves from one industry to another 


under a more mobile system of labour 
ought to be allowed to work for less than the normal 
The Com- 


mittee has definitely and boldly broken with methods 


wage until they have learned the new job. 
which demoralize and pauperize, 

* oe Ba Pa 
The Times of Wednesday 


Rosebery 


published a letter from Lord 
Mr. Lloyd 


its SOUCY It 


who asked for information about 
Political Fund. What 
surely,” Says Lord Rosch ry, be the sale of the 
Royal Honours. If that were so, there would be nothing 
in the worst times of Charles IL or Sir Robert Walpole 
should 


thinks that an authorita- 


George's was : 


* cannot 


to equal it.” He adds that on such a matter there 
be no possibility of doubt. Te 
tive statement should be made. We have always thought 
that 


line 


intelligible to us Liberals, 
the 


seen the 


so too. It has been u 


who are traditionally regardful of shades ol 


honour, have not desirability of 
the it. If all tl 


rumours were explaimed away many pet 


political 


explaining Fund or disavowing 


' ' 
outsicte 


the Liberal Party would ly rele ved. 

Ba : * 
Answers of the obvious and conventional J 
already been issued from Liberal headquarters to Lord 
‘s challenge. It is said that Mr. Llovd George's 
Fund was raised just as Unionist Funds have 
Lily ral un | of 


himself! was the Liberal | 


Rosebx ry 
alway ‘ been 
raised, and as the 1895 was rals 
Lord Rosebery 
is in some sense true, but it is a very poor and evasiy 


‘matters. At 


r ndered political services 7 


answer. There are degrees in the honour 


conferred on a man who has * 


by helping his Party with money is different — though 


cven so we do not Say it is defensible if there was no 


but 
hawked round with unblushing cynicism, 
offence that Lord Rosebery 


simply 


the 


merit wealth —from an honour that was 
This is 
suggests. 

Let us offer goneratulations to este 
contemporary journal the Eton College Chronicle, 
Wednesday, 
in the Sunday Times 


that 


our our 


reached its two-thousandth number on 
February 9th. In an interview 
Mr. R. A. Austen-Leigh pointed out 


which does not to do much 


the Chronicle, 
than pre 
of events, has outlived several Eton 
lite: ry, as, fol 
of the days of Canning and Frere, 


Visecellany of Gladstone's. 


pretend more vide 


a summary papers 
instance, the Microcosm 
the Ktonian ol Prae 1's 


Info hil 


whi h were more 


time, and the Kton 


tion has triumphed over ideas and personality. But 
what a record of school news has bi 1 pros ided in the 


Kton College Chronicle since 63! It 


cont vned a Cross 


has onl Qi 
word puzzle but that was in Greek, 
% 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent., on 
December 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) 
Wednesday 101{; on 1013; a 
1013. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87} 
on Wednesday week 87); a 
Loan (33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 76% 
week 76% ; a year ago 76}. 


8rd. WwusS on 


Wednesday week vear ago 


Conversion 


on Wednesday 


vear ago 88}. 
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President Coolidge’s Disarmament Proposal 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S proposal for a further 
conference on the limitation of naval armaments 
deserves a cordial reception, and, on the whole, has reecived 
it. There are very great difficulties in the way, but we 
ought to make it clear that we are prepared to second his 
efforts. Instructed opinion in Great Britain and the 
United Statcs is almost identical, with the reservation 
that Great Britain, by reason of the geographical situation 
of the British Commonwealth and its long lines of oversea 
communications, must necessarily attach special import- 
ance to cruisers and other light eraft. 

As was to be expected, opinion in the United States 
is favourable to President Coolidge’s action, and it is 
generally recognized that Great Britain and Japan will 
make a genuine attempt to set their seal on the great 
work of naval armament limitation begun at the Washing- 
ton Conference when limitation was confined to capital 
ships over 10,000 tons. On that oceasion the policy 
of the British Government produced a profound impres- 
sion in America. Great Britain made it clear that she 
was anxious for the total abolition of submarines, a 
proposal which failed largely owing to French opposition, 
The Seylla and Charybdis of the voyage on the uncharted 
seas of naval accord are the present determination of 
France and Italy not to apply the Washington ratio to 
auxiliary craft. Doubtless the reason that prompted 
President Coolidge to suggest Geneva as the meeting- 
place for a fresh Naval Conference was his belief that a 
second invitation to a Washington Conference would be 
declined by France. The correspondent of the Times 
states that official circles at Washington nevertheless 
expected the unfavourable answer from France which 
was sent on Tuesday. It is well that Englishmen should 
try to appreciate the unvarying French point of view. 
France, like Britain, is a great colonial Power, with 
colonies dispersed around three oceans, and, as the Matin 
points out, she ought consequently “ to have a right to as 
many secondary units as Great Britain.” 

Fears have been expressed in Paris that in the matter 
of the ratio Franee might be treated on the same basis 
as Italy, a decision which would not be satisfactory to 
French opinion. Another reason for French lukewarm- 
ness is the conviction that the disarmament problem 
should be tackled as a whole, and that the result of the 
disarmament Conference at Geneva should be waited for 
before an» further stepis taken. We agree that we ought 
to wait till we see what happens at the Conference at 
Geneva next month. We must in no circumstances put 
ourselves in the position of seeming to throw over the 
League at the invitation of a country which is not a 
member of the League. But American representatives 
have been serving on the League Disarmament Commis- 
sion, and there is a reasonable possibility that the spirit 
of President Coolidge’s proposal will have a real influence 
upon the work yet to be done. 

In the present state of European opinion it will pro 
bably be impossible to agree on the entire problem of 
military, naval and air armaments. Nevertheless the 
League is at the moment committed to the attempt. 
It must be remembered that the League represents 
nearly the whole world, whereas the Washington Con- 
ference involved only five Powers, though these were, of 
course, by far the strongest naval Powers. In brief, we 
do not want, if this can be avoided, to detach from the 
policy of disarmament all those countries, inchiding the 
whole of Latin America, which would be outside President 
Coolidge’s scheme. A few weeks or months hence it may 


be necessary to admit that the policy of treating sea. } 


; land 


and air armaments as a whole is impracticable, Then 


new and fortuitous importance would belong to tha 
Coolidge plan. It might become the only means , 
ending the Geneva deadlock. . | 
No useful purpose is served by under-estimatine , 
difficulties. Apart from the Philippines and Hawaii on) 
her general interest in policing the seas and safes ake 
the trade routes, the United States has no such } i 
obligations as have Great Britain and France, For 
reason it appears doubtful whether the five-live-ty 


1 


ratio of Washington can be applied to cruisers, destroye 


submarines and other light craft. At the time of 4, 


Washington Conference the United States was considers)) 
behind Great Britain and Japan in cruiser strength ayd 
the position in powerful modern cruisers is at present 


follows :— British Empire, 1f; Japan, 12; United States 


~ Tl . - . 
5. ere are proposals now before Congress to build 


thirteen cruisers, of which three have already Jy 
; 7. 


authorized. Although America’s present strength 
secondary units may be less than that of other natio) 


no one questions her financial power to outbuild thy 


should she desire to do so and were she persuaded that 
they were oppost d to agreement. Whatever happens 
English-speaking world must keep free of a naval 
petition, 

Be fore the Washington Conf renee the re wert 
patriotic Englishmen who did not believe agreem 


possible because they considered that naval ipre 
was the pivet of British policy and that everything 
must be je ttisoned before we decided to shi: ' 

macy on the seas. But the miracle happened larg 
owing to improved relations between the Britis! 


American Commonwealths and in principle we shared t 
trident with the United States. 

There is another factor in the situation whi 
be remembered. The size of the British ship! 


programme in secondary units must largely d 


the strength of the next strongest European naval P 
If Franee and ourselves could agree, the way 

paved to a better understanding all rowid. 1 
nation enters the Conference with the determinat 
make no sacrifices, then the delegates will he ons 
their time. If, on the other hand, cach nation 
delegates to Geneva with instructions that ther 
sacrifices all round and that cach country mus 
understand the point of view of the other partic 
there is no reason why Geneva should not be as s Ms 


as Washington. 

There must be some means of reeonciline thi 
flictine interests. With give and take —and thi 
must not be all on one side— it should be possib! 


safeenuard the marine communications of the Britis 


Commonwealth, which are its life blood ; to satisfy Fre 


opinion and to recognize France's special interests over 
seas ; to appreciate Italy's unique position in the Mediter- 
ranean and Japan's special problems in the Far East 


+], 


and finally the position of the United States w 
boards on the Atlantic and Pacilic Oceans, 

The ideal solution would be a comprehensive lin 
affecting all countries and all branches of armament 
the second-best solution which we suspect 


necessary would be something COrres| onding to reg 


agreements. — Pre sident Coolidge’s props sal, the 
should be regarded with great respect as a cou 
which the value is still uncertain but which m: ( 
turn out to be of decisive import ’ ‘ 
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The Trade Union 


ryxO anyone who wants peace in industry and believes 

that we are now choosing the road which will 
either lead us to peace or take us further away from it, 
the debate in the House of Commons on Monday was 
remely disappointing. The Opposition had made 
up its mind to be angry and uncompromising before it 
even knew what the Government are proposing to put 
into the Bill dealing with trade disputes. There could 
ly be a more discouraging indication that Labour 


ext 


scares : 
places hatred above friendship either because 1t has 
traded so long in the language of menace that it now 


does not know how to use any other language, or because 
the leaders dare not go further towards conciliation 
than would be approved by the wild men of the party. 
Nor do we think that the Government have been 
blameless in this matter. It is obvious that any settle- 
ment will not really be a settlement if it is imposed by 
the weight of the Government's majority on sullen and 
resisting trade unions. After the fiasco of the general 
strike it became so evident that Labour as a whole had 
fallen out of with its favourite device, and that 
there was a growing trade unions 


love 
within the 


movement 


to end the policy of confusing political and industrial 
causes, that there was a very good chance of agreemg 
upon common eround for reform. The Government 


could then have invited the trade unions to take part 
in an inquiry. We wish that that 

Nevertheless, what the Government offer now, though 
different in essence from what 


ni sht have bec Ih done PaaS months ago. The Grovern- 


had been done. 


different in form, is not 


ment, speaking through Mr. Churchill and Sir Douglas 
Hows, have said in effect, “* We have not yet decided 
hat to put into our Bill, but we shall table the Bill 
before we consult you. Directly the Bill is’ tabled, 
we shall be very glad to talk the whole matter over 
before the regular debates beein.” 

We h pe we may be mistaken, but so far as we can 
eather Irom the spirit of the debate of Monday, Labour 
is in the mind blankly to reject this overture. If the 
refusal is maintained we shall have to ask plainly whether 
when the Labour Party talks about peace all over the 


world it really ignores the fact that peace, like charity, 
home. It is easy to imagine the invective 
the Labour Party if in any 
with foreign countrics —-China, for instance 
—the Government stood on a punctilio, and refused 


Yet that 


bevins at 


Which would be used by 


controversy 
peace on a phrase, on a mere formality. 
is What Labour is threatenine to do now. 

In the absence of any details of the forthcoming Bill 
Much the most 
whether 


the debate turned on broad principles. 


important principle implicitly at issue was 


the trade unions intend to abide by the rules of a 
Constitutional democracy. 


Mr. Clynes, who was the 
lirst speaker on the Labour side, presented his case in 
such «a way as to suggest that he was quite unable to 
appreciate the highly significant problems covered by a 
general strike. He laid it down that millions of men 
have just as much right simultaneously to withhold 
their labour as employers have to lock out as many 


mien as they please. Yet, the leg il and moral difference 


bet ws what Labour did and what the employers did 
last May should have been obvious to a child. The 
collicry-owners gave due notice that they were unable 
to continue to pay the existing wages. The miners 
then decided to refuse to return to work and were 
“locked out”? or “ went on strike “—-according to the 
point of view of the person selecting the phrase. We 


Debate 


are not saying now whether the 
wrong. Whether they were wise 
did was perfectly legal. 

The answer of Labour was to call the general strike, 
which violated all the contracts into which the strikers 
had entered. Nor was that all. The strike was designed 
not to compel the 


owners were right or 
or foolish, what they 


owners to produce higher wages out 
of their pockets, but to force the Government to renew 
the The strike 
it broke : it 
inasmuch as it tried to bring the Government to sub- 
It the Govern- 
ment had been beaten there would have been only one 
the Trades 
the 
between the 


subsidy. was not only illegal because 


contracts was also. anti-Constitutional 


MuUSSION by extra-Parliamentary means. 
body left in the country with anv authorits 


Union Th: 


trade unions and the 


was not between 
all, but 


Mr. ¢ ly nes solemnly 


Congress. struggle 
( mploy. rs at 
trade unions and the Government. 
compared the two different 
were on all fours. 

As Sir John Simon sugvested, 


methods as though they 
what the moderates of 


Labour ought to have after the general strike was 


dou 
formally to forswear the use of the general strike for 
the future. We feel with him that if that had been 
done we should have heard very much less about the 
need for reforming the trade unions. 


Now everyone is left in doubt as to whether Labour 


sleeve. Sir John Simon, 


May, 


in his opinion a general strike 


keeps a general strike up its 


in his memorable speech last showed precisely 
illegal. Sir 
eed with him then and he disagreed 
Surely witen 


why Was 


Henry Slesser disagr 
with him again in the debate on Monday. 


ic 
eminent lawyers 


two such disagree there is need for 
an elucidation of the law. Such an elucidation could 
not be called class legislation by any fair-minded man. 

Labour is always in danger of forgetting that these 


broad Constitutional and leval questions are apt to be 
Sl le of il L, 


as in that of any other Government. 


ibour Government 
When it 


body of 


as sharp a thorn in the 
COTES 


its ol 


to a definition of the rig] any men who 
are banded together for industrial purposes the restric- 
tions, if restrictions are require d, by no means necessarily 
Employers also have their 
combinations, and Douglas Hoge the 


Opposition that there was no need to suppose that what 


apply to one side only. 


sir reminded 


he called ‘employers’ trade unions” would be left 
to do as they liked. 

It is generally believed that the Government will 
not deal either with the Political Levy or with the 


On the other 
hand, they are almost certain to try to check the abuses 
Mass picketing and house-to-hous« 


question of a secret ballot before strikes. 


of picketing. Visits 


for the purpose of intimidating a man’s family are 
extremely cruel in their effects. What answer does 


Labour give to the charge of inhumanity ? It protests 


that the law is quite strong enough already and that 


if the Government do not avail themselves of the law 


it is their own fault. The Government, however, have 
been furiously blamed by Labour for acting upon the 
law even so far as they have and for making arrests 
for illegal intimidation. Labour cannot have it both 
ways; it cannot reasonably blame the Government 
for being at once too severe and too apathetic. The 
truth is that if respectable trade unionists complain 


(as they frequently do) that thew are arrested merely 


trade union oflicials tell them to 


for doing what thet 
do, the law clearly needs to be made so plain that ¢ 


body can understand it. The prohibition of pickets 
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over a certain numerical strength and of house-to-house 
visits would, we imagine, be a relief to all trade unionists 
except the hopelessly red-minded. 

For our part we shall not give any kind of countenance 
to legislation that could rationally be described 
as an attack on the trade unions. We ask for 
no more than many Labour leaders, including Mr. 


ee 
Ramsay MacDonald himself, have implied Might hp 
necessary. : 
The choice has to be made between peace and wap 
Differences upon highly technical details matter very 
much less than the temper in which both sides approach 
this vastly important question of the legal conditions 
under which British industry is to be conducted, 


An Ordinary Man’s Thoughts on the Drink Question 
Iil.—The Bishop of Liverpool’s Bill and Local Option 


— Bishop of Liverpool’s Bill, as has been said, 
- is the last word in schemes of temperance reform. 
The authors have tried to rally to it the greatest possible 
amount of support by providing something for everybody ; 
they give a chance in the lottery of local option to those 
who want nothing to be done, a chance to those who 
want “disinterested” management, and a_ chance 
to those who want Prohibition. 

Local Option is the cord which binds together people 
who believe in quite different and even contradictory 
reforms. A Prohibitionist has nothing fundamentally 
in common with a man who desires that the State should 
take over the drink trade, for he thinks that the State 
by so doing is touching the accursed thing and, worse 
still, trying to perpetuate it. Nevertheless, many people 
of rival opinions have joined together in the hope that by 
propaganda in the Local Option areas they may be able 
to get their own way, whatever it may be. 

And it must be admitted that for the believer in 
* disinterested > management the prize offered is well 
worth winning. I must explain why this is so. The 
three options provided by the Bill are, in the language 
of the Bill itself :— 

(1) No change. 

(2) Reorganization (i.e¢., “ disinterested ” management 
or State control exercised through a Board of Management 
more or less on the lines now in force at Carlisle). 

(3) No licence (é.e., Prohibition in the area). 

A memorandum issued with the Bill says, incidentally, 
“Nor is an area voting cither for no licence or for 
reorganization committed to such system in perpetuity.” 
These words suggest that the voters have full powers 
to ring the changes as they please if they come to the 
conclusion after due trial that any one of the three 
different experiments is unsatisfactory. Yet it is clear 
from the Bill that full powers are not really given. If 
once the voters have tried “ reorganization ” they have 
no power to go back to the present system. They 
would then be allowed only the alternative between 
State beer and no beer. I am not arguing here whether 
that provision is good or bad, but I must say that the 
sentence in the memorandum which I have quoted 
has the air of having been written by someone who was 
more anxious to persuade than to inform. 

These remarks show how Local Option has obtained 
a fresh and rather adventitious importance. I have 
just been reading a little book by Lord Meston entitled 
Drink, and I find that Lord Meston (who, by the way, 
rejects State purchase for the whole country as out of 
the question on financial grounds) applauds Local 
Option because, as a Liberal, he likes its decentralizing 
tendencies. The Parliamentary machine, he says, is at 
present clogged by centralization: there is a constantly 
from Whitehall. Local Option, 


growing interference 


in his opirion., would enable the finance of reform to be 


4+ 


“built up gradually ” ; 
experience and experiment ; it would enable local opinion 
“to get down to local facts” and would thus deyeloy 
responsibility. ; 

So much for the virtues of Local Option. But there jg 
much more to be said on the other side. It has beey 
objected—for so many years that one is almost wear, 
of hearing the ebjection—that Local Option is a form 
of “ class legislation.” No doubt this criticism has oftey 
been carried too far and has been turned into a phrase 


it would afford a variety of 


of prejudice designed to make the wage-carncr round 
upon those who would do him out of his rights. All the 
same, there is truth in it, as there generally is in sayings 
which have become popular or proverbial. The public 
house is “‘ the poor man’s club ’’-— another overworked 
saying—and I for one shrink from the idea that people 
who are well-to-do, who can drink when they like in 
their houses, and more or less when they like in comfort. 
able clubs, should be able to turn the vote against those 
whose only club is the “ pub.” Nothing will make 
me think that that is fair. I will not deal on those lines 
unless the wage-carner is able to vote against my cellar 
when I vote against his * pub.” 

The Local Optionists, it must be 
preventing any too arbitrary overruling of one class 


said, conte moplate 


by another by making the voting areas large enough 
to ensure that the voting shall be representative of all 
sorts and conditions of men. This modifies, but does 
not by any means remove, the objection. 

Nor does Local Option suppress drinking wher sup 
pression is most needed. The tendency is for areas 
where there was never any excess to accept all the 
restrictions they can, and for areas where restriction is 
obviously required to vote for remaining as they are. 
The drunkards vote for drink, in fact. It is not my 
intention to enter upon the desert of statistics, but 
anyone who is interested enough to examine the figures 
ean see for himself that drinking has not been reduced 
by Local Option in Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
In New Zealand Local Option has been replaced by a 
National Vote. In Scotland the convictions for drunken- 
ness have decreased, but in the period the 
convictions showed a corresponding decrease in Eneland, 


Same 


where there is no Local Option. 

Tn an article in the English Review in 1924 Lord Salvesen 
said that the grocer in wet areas in Scotland found it 
extremely profitable to deliver liquor from house to house 
in neighbouring dry areas. I do not know whether Lord 
Salvesen was right in speculating that for this reason 
the “dry ” areas were drinking more than they had ever 
drunk before, but it is at least credible. Liquor delivered 
from house to house, and probably not arriving with 
precise regularity, would be bought in larger quantities 
And let us never forget that when 
he finds that 


than in a public house. 
a2 man wants to earry drink to his hom 
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epirits are much more portable than beer. That is to 
po he is definitely encouraged to buy the more 
harmful drink. ; 

Lord Meston admits that the Scottish experience has 
shown the danger of making the areas too small; ‘Sa 
shor! stroll °° takes a toper from a dry area into a wet one. 
With undesigned irony he writes in the same book of the 
joyful exper tation of diverting money from public houses 
to “ healthier recreations,” among which he mentions 
charabanes. Most of the drunkenness I have seen in the 
past few years has been among charabane parties. 
It is the fashion cither to stop at a public house for drinks 
every few miles or to carry a cargo of drink in the chara- 
pane. This leads me on to say that a certain kind of 
reformer seems to have failed entirely to bring his schemes 
We live in a 
not to the 
necessarily narrow limits of 


into relation with the facts of to-day. 
highls The 


bicvele, would make the 


mobile age. motor-car, say 


Local Option areas almost meaningless. It would im- 
port confusion into all by finally upsetting the idea 
be master of itself. 

the 


function of which is to serve the traveller ? 


that any area can 


Besides, what about roadside the proper 
What right 


would an area have to say to all the rest of England, 


inn, 


“There is nothing for you here. Even if you have an 
accident and are brought in half-dead you shall not touch 
a drop of drink anywhere in this area” 2? Just when the 
roads are reviving, are the inns to be thrust back from the 
achievements which ought to be theirs and ought to be 


anew Macaulay ? 


The Week 


the Prime Minister to begin a 


recorded Ihh duc time by 


FENUHE decision o new 
| session in the autumn of this year has been 

the House. It 
restricted legislative programme. 

The Trade Union Bill and the Budget are 


salient points around which the political strugele will be 


eenerally 


welcomed in has also necessitated a 


the two 


conducted, for it is hoped that the Unemployment 

Insurance Bill will be more or less an agreed measure. 
Factory, Poor Law, Franchise, and House of Lords 

reforms all unfortunately and lavishly decked out with 


have 


Eve 1 SO, 


relecated to 


the 1927 parliamentary pie is substan- 


pledges been a mercifully obscure 
future. 
tial if a little stodgy. Sprinkled with a few minor bills 
and seasoned with periodical debates on China and Russia, 
it is more than ample enough to occupy the sustained and 
occasionally strained attention of members until July. 
The crust was gingerly opened last week by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the had and 
seconded in two admirable speeches from Mr. Oliver 
Stanley and Major Macandrew: — It is to be feared that the 
Leader of the Opposition is incorrigible. His speeches on 


China Ile 


squirmed now this way now that, and before he sat down 


after Address been moved 


were delivered in an agony of indecision, 
fogged himself and the House to such an extent that no one 
knew what his opinions were, if he had any. Finally, he 
trotted meekly into the lobby behind Mr. Mosley and the 
Clyde men, in support of an amendment of the terms of 
which he cannot possibly have approved at any period, 
So once again he listened to the fatal voices from behind, 
and shrank, as he 


Mr. Thomas’s method was more characteristic. 


has always shrunk, from leadership. 
He said 
hothing at all, and was absent from the division paired, 
Only Dr. Haden Guest had the courage of his convictions 
and supported the Government. Mr. Tom Johnston 
spoke effectively as usual, but his arguments about the 
conditions of labour in certain Shanghai mills failed to 
convince the House of the desirability of leaving the whole 








Let it be assumed, however, for the sake of argument, 
that Local Option is a success in Scotland. 
the small success it has gained is bought at the price of a 


Even so, 


And so 
Who is going to put money into 
the improvement of a public-house knowing that every 
four years it will be liable to sentence of death? Who 
will be encouraged to turn a disgusting drinking shop into 
adecent tavern? No private person, of course. For him 
all improvement would be practically prohibited. It may 
be answered that the State would not trouble about the 
uncertainty. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, I think, 
would. But anyhow the Bishop of Liverpool’s Bill does 
not ban the private trader in drink 
from doing his duty to the public. 

The Bill raises before me 


general sense of uncertainty and _ instability. 
it would be everywhere. 


it only prevents him 


a picture of all quiet and 
decent local regulations being broken down by bodies 
of drinkers from one area to another and 
of the brewers being in effect compelled to keep all 
their houses (however bad, 
excellently 
they are. 


va 
rushing 


much unlike the 
( arlisle) 


however 


transformed houses at just as 


I resent such a prospect. I want something to happen. 
I want all-round and quick improvement. On those who 
think that State purchase of the whole Trade is not 
practical politics a tremendous obligation rests to bring 
the brewers up to the mark and insist that they shall be 
better public servants. 
A. 
(To le continued.) 


in Parliament 


to its fate. And Sir Austen 
Chamberlain had no difliculty in obtaining applause and a 


of the British communit: 


Jarge majority for his policy. 


The Liberal amendment dealt with rating, and two or 


three of them hung about and addressed, at intervals, 


an empty house. But the debate on the trade union 
legislation was more lively. Mr. Churchill had already 
excited the Labour men by asking pointed questions 


upon the first day, one of which'was whether they thought 
it right that anyone should be compelled to contribute to 
the funds of a political party to which he did not belong. 
Mr. Clynes and Mr. Thomas led the Opposition attack, 
and Mr. Duff Cooper made a spirited reply for the Conser- 
vative “ whole-hoggers.”” This would have been a good 
speech if it had been ten minutes shorter. Doubts were 
expressed by Mr. Geoffrey Ellis, who has much improved 
his style of speaking, and Mr. Skelton. Sir Douglas 
Hogg wound up vigorously, saying nothing with all the 
emphasis at his command, and the humble address was 
forwarded to His Majesty as originally drafted. The 
House still obstinately declines to listen to its back-bench 
The Trade 


Union Bill will probably galvanize it into life, and there 


members, and is at present rather listless. 


is no reason why debate should not be keen and com- 

petent, if crude. Most of th: 

Mr. Churchill's shoulders, 
With regard to the Trade Union legislation, speculation 

is rife as to the int 

fact no decision has been reached. 

that the 


hotly for drastic action are those who represent the largest 


defenee work will fall on 


ntions of the Government. In point of 


But it is significant 
Conservative members who are pressing most 


number of trade unionists. ‘There must, therefore, be 


a demand for it, for these members, however altruistic, 
would hardly be willing to commit political suicide for the 
ss 


dubious pleasure of irritating the trade union movement, 


and truth. 
WatcuMan, 


even in the interests of abstract justice 
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A Free Churchman on Prayer Book 
Revision 


[We are vlad to have the opportunity of printing the opinion of 

a Free Church Minister on Prayer Book Revision. —-Ep. Spectator. ] 
[ should not be necessary to justify the interest 
to say the stake— that the Free Churches have in the 
revision of the Prayer Book. It is not merely a matter of 
outside opinion, gratuitous, and as some might hold even 
intrusive. For the Church of England is “ by law 
established.” The last appeal in this matter is to Parlia- 
ment; and unless, and until, the Church of England 
decides to pay the price, long since paid by the Free 
Churches, of complete spiritual autonomy, it cannot 
evade the judgment passed upon its proposals by any 
section of the community who are Parliamentary electors. 
Parliament in the last resort is the nation ; and through 
Parliament in a very short time the nation will be called 
upon to sanction or reject the new proposals. As Free 
Churchmen, we have therefore a constitutional right to an 
And it is not too much to say that a 


not 


opinion thereupors 
strongly antagonized or alienated Free Church senti- 
ment upon the matter of the alternative Prayer Book 
might quite conceivably have a far more potent influence 
upon the destiny of the proposals soon to be submitted 
to Parliament than possibly many ardent Churchmen have 
realized. 

Morcover, it is not merely on these constitutional, but 
by no means negligible, grounds that Nonconformist 
opinion on this matter is of weight and importance. This 
is rather an accident of the situation ; for, as their name 
implies, most Free Churchmen are opposed to the State 
establishment of religion, and it is not by their will but 
merely in the nature of things for which they are not 
responsible that their verdict on Prayer Book revision 
cannot be evaded or ignored. 

Now, save for a few benevolent freaks, the Free Churches 
of this country are Protestant to the core. Yet of late 
years a deepened realization of the corporate values of the 
Christian Church has been borne in upon them. Their 
position as members of the one and universal Church of 
Christ has become with increasing foree a matter of 
serious conviction to them. The sterile 
negativism of a detached Protestantism has ceased more 
They have 


and concern 
and more either to define or to attract them. 
come to see that there exists, and that allowance must be 
made for, what in the narrower sense of the great word may 
be called the “ catholic ” temperament. For them it is 
not Order or Conformity, but spiritual experience that 
determines the validity of the Christian claim. They 
would live and let live. 

The old slogans of a narrow, bitter and isolated Protes- 
tantism can no longer arouse them. Nevertheless, the 
great principles of the Reformation are part of their con- 
stitution, part of their living spiritual experience, part of 
their mental outfit. It is only in its aspect as “ Reformed” 
that the vision of the Catholic Church makes any appeal 
to them whatever. If the battle of the Reformation 
had to be refought, the Free Churches of this country 
would be solidly behind the Protestant leaders of the 
fight, whoever they might be. 

It is possible to envisage a reorientation of the religious 
situation in England, in which the unbroken alignment 
of the Free Churches might be almost a matter of life and 
death to the Church of England itself. 

In sum, then, the Revision of the Prayer Book is not 
merely an academic consideration for us, but one in which 
we have very vital spiritual interests indeed. As a whole 
we have no inclination or temptation to wash our hands 


of the question and say : “ It is their business. 
Jet them settle it how they will.” The business of 4 
National Church is the business of the nation : ‘ 


not Ours: 


and its 
interests are the interests of every sincere and rx sponsible 
Christian man and woman in the land. wh 

How, then, do the new proposals strike Free Chureh. 
men? I think I can answer: As very much less menage. 
ing and challenging to any vital issue than many of us had 
anticipated. Speaking as an interested outsider, I give i; 
as my opinion that it will be very diflicult, even with the 
most vehement banging of theological tom-toms, to stip 
up any serious revolt against these proposals. 

With the the modifications jn the 
Communion Service, the changes to me seem to hp 
wholly for the better. Where there is change jt is 
almost entirely in the direction of conformity with 
the modern mind and viewpoint the lareer 
variety and elasticity characteristic of the better type 
of Free Church service. ' 
the removal or 
archaisms of the Marriage Service. 
Church minister could 
Service of the Prayer Book without qualm or hesitation, 


exception of 


and of 
This is conspicuously true of 
the crudities and 
Indeed, any Free 
alternative 


modification of 


use the Marriave 
The optional use, too, of the Athanasian Creed is a ureat 
step in advance. And though the revised Order of 
Baptism still includes implications that the convinced 
Free Churchman could never accept, there is no Free 
Churchman who will not gladly agree that such changes 
as there are, 
more primitively and simply Christian. 


are-— with perhaps a single exception 

And what Non- 
conformist could fail to acclaim: the inmmense enrichment 
of the Order by 


prayers for special occasions, the absence of which in the 


new the inclusion of really beautiful 


old always seemed to him to be one of the outstanding, 


and at times almost paralysing, defects of the traditional 
* Order of Common Prayer ~ ? 

The so-called “* Prayers for the Dead ” turn out to be 
hardly more than a solemn and most suitable and indis- 
pensable form of Commemoration in terms (at least as 
far as two of the prayers are concerned) which hardly 
deviate from those with which many Free Churclinen ar 
familiar, and which have been incorporated with the 
present writer's form of Communion Service for years, 
The War cleared away many fears and many mists in this 
respect. The multitudinous death of those terrible years 
either destroyed the reality of heaven or made il a new 
reality. For those who could go on believing in God at 
all, heaven from being a pleasant idea became a newly 
dominating fact. Heaven to many real 
and near than New Zealand. The Community of Saints 
became the great Bridge over the swift-rushing waters of 
** Debout les morts,” from its birth in a trench at 

became the cry of the tormented 
The religion that could not and cannot 
respond to it is itself dead. No abuse of this deep- 
founded sentiment can be worse than its neglect. Glad 
and solemn Commemoration of the ** dead ” will summon 


no Nonconformist legions to battle. 


became mor 


death. 
Verdun, 
world-heart. 


instinctive 


As to the changes in the Communion Service, it is a 
little difficult for a Free Churchman to come to a con- 
clusion. Free Church opinion itself varies very widely 
as to the interpretation of the. Sacrament. With our 
regnant belief in the Real Presence of Christ promised to 
the two or three who meet in His Name, and certilied by 
unshakable experience, we have always found it dillicult 
to understand the battle for forms and formulas. But 
though all seem to agree that the changes here are in the 
direction of a more * Catholic * expression, yet on the 
other hand the drastic Rubric with regard to * 
tion,” if courageously carried out by the Bishops, would 


reserva- 
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definite restriction of 


Under the old regime 


secm to promise a very many 


resent extreme prac tices. 
inition, many priests appeared to regard them- 


which 
] 
Jacked de 
selves as entitled 
reas if the new rubric be enforced not only will the 


to interpret rubrics as they pleased : 


wh 
future worship of th 
put it will be more 
for a vers 


Church of England be more uniform, 


truly * reformed ” than much of it 


has been long tim And so, paradoxically, 

the supposed swing in the * ¢ 

el on the 

te “ r formed és prac hice. 
Asa Iree ( hurcehm in 

and h pre that 1 


atholie ~ direction may 


» result whole in a more general approximation 


I hiail the 


it 1s finally accepted by 


revision of the Prayer 


Con- 


j~ 


» 
Parliament. 


Hianonp BE. Brieriury. 


will by sanctioned 1 


Pestalozzi: a Remembrance 
I o} min 


HUNDRED vears have passed since . 1 Heinrich 
A Py stuloz 71 \ is | id { | st, aged, poor : 


{ 
Uilbistie cessful 


as th rll deems success, reverenced: a prophet 
barely MTCICculale Ipuit I regenerator | the W ld, 

Brought up in povert he « ly dedicaticd himself 
to the idea oO rving his people through the children 
of the poorest We are a rabbl he exclaimed justly. 
He saw deeper than the vague ideals of Bodmer and 
Rousseau, yet | himsel s entirely wnpra tical in 
bus S id I! kk ic rship. Lk i\ t] t h Pino believs 
only in those who know ther md all thai pertains to 
thei md bel e 1 no or Cu for them but thos 
wl ) hold out to th Hi il hy ptiies h id Thi Was the 
S ct ol hi work if Ne nol Stans Burs lort und 
Vyerdun. Often in his earlier days he had himself but 


at: “ [suffered what the peop! suffered.’ 
I 


His Dorf-ron Lic | id G rud howed an 
( rely 1 md intimat sviipaths wilh the hives and 
a ieulti SO thre poorest ba | vl 3 st dco i ied, 

Chrough his lone life of constant strugele. a noble- 
minded wit i faithful serving maid and others stood 
true to him. That is a gracious recognition in which he 
writes * the sun. the oreatl mother that broods oy r the 
earth, is the svmbol of Gertrud and of evervo woman 
vho makes her hom no St netuary of God and serves 
j en befo husband and children.” 


\t Buredort! au 


wi Yverdun he had become a 


cclebrit Vionarchs and statesmen, such as Fichte 
SA ii j ‘ XPCrinne nts hope end ouldancee hor their owl 
countries shattered by the Napoleonic wars, We have 
wanv accounts of his remarkable personality and habits. 

Though fT Was negligently dressed, his dian unkempt, 

( ordinarily uely. one had but to look into his wonder- 
CS iO} ela iC enrd and iffection for him. He could 

hot writ ol spell correctly, hie never rr id a book. He 
Was unable to te ] properly Wh any subject. Sut he 
had a vision for the whole. and the power of kindling 
thoughtful men to work a wding to his leas. He 
hinsel vil. Iam only the quickene: of the establish- 
i t: others must bring forth what [ think.” He had 
0 Cu or music, no eve for art, no appreciation ol 


looked. Kven his 


1 1.1 
hasty shamble. He 


poctrv. Hf 


) lk was extraore 


was as inartistic as he 


linarv: it was a 


CHION | banter as an ocension lor the CRACOTCISE ol his 
ma repartec. [I ‘was the soul of his large houschold : 
he loved all as though they were his childre: to everyone 
he wa iathes 
Subiected to mean attacks. he wrote to a friend: ‘ It 
t least an honour to survive as a ruin: there are 
MSCS id peopl who never even become ruins. 


though [ had sometimes seen an angel sitting 


on my old jade and helping my waggon out of the mud.” 
In his New Year's address in 1817, he asked how the 
dream had come into his soul which demanded a strength 
out of had : 
love which, imperfect in 
itself, hoped all things, believed all things that it desired, 
and endured also all things 
A member of the 
nained him the 
and ludicrous he 


all proportion to what he ‘Friends and 


brothers, it sprang from a 


hat it must.” 

rament of Aargau 
Quixote of Humanity.” 
was. It is 
that helps to win our love for him. 


Gove ironically 
Singlehearted 
this element of the naive 
In an age of aesthetics 
and vague ideals he was a social reformer, but a practising 
that one 


's neighbour. 


one. He loved mankind, but he knew can only 


serve mankind by 
Saint 


to Christ 


serving Orie 
Francis of Assisi chos« 
Not 
n order to help th poor, 

*O Love it i 

Am [a tool for TI 
thought 
also from Emerson——‘* the mass 
here a 


into immortality.” 


poverty as bringing him 


close less deliberately Pestalozzi resolved 


to be poor 


Lest we bx foolish and nN stieal, let us quote 


of men worry themselves 


into nameless graves : nd there a great soul iorgets 
himself 


Hl. Anexanper Chay. 


Ski-ing in Switzerland 


swiss Winte: scason, the best for 


5 ieee S\ 
vears, has passed its zenith so far as 


red, but. as 


to its 
weeks in which to mak 


sport anv 
i 7 


Visitors are 


COM regards conditions, it is still swinging 


upwards iinest pe riod. The xious Aételier, with 


Dut six Hs a sees the holiday 


crowds | e just when the cream of what he has to offer 
is at hand. The great surge to the snow oceurs from 
Christmas to January 20th, and a large tourist agency 


unable 
well be 


been 


that 15,0 


accommodation, round figures 


other day oo applicants were 


stated the 
to find 


true, for 


hict 
Which Tay 


; : . 
hotels in the good centres have certainty 


This 


remedied, for the 


holiday congestion, however, 1s not 
hotel-k 
vinter sport later,” is one the 
the hot ls 


lucky few remain to enjoy comparatively 


over-packed. 
to be 


yvour \ 


‘epers slogan: ‘“ Take 
miajority cannot obey. 
the 


t : ’ 1 . } 
By mid-February have emptied; only 


deserted slopes, 


steadier 


1 
ana, Oni the whole. ra] 


asun growing daily in pow 


tvpe of weather. Already, the lengthen days are 


laving a deeper blue upon th mderful snow shadows ; 
life in the frozen forests has begun to stir, as th script of 
tiny fect near water holes proclain thet is almost, 
towards evening and before the bitter frost that follows 
sunset. a SUSPICION ob comu spring. February, iS 


Increasing numbers have di i, will always be the 
Las the 


hest as well most meter i month for winter sport, 

With ski-ing in the mind, for skating and tobogeaning 
can be had elsewhere, really good centres are com, 
paratively few nor can they be increased tmdelinitely, 


since they depend upon the lie of the country and are not 
to be manufactured. The pessimists declare hee in 
twenty -live vears the Alps will | have Ly COME i) le ri ibly 


over-crowded, and there is justification fon ra fear, 


popularity of the continues its 
Yet the holidays set a limit here, 


how th present 


sport 
i 


provided that the 
present upward curve. 


and it is difficult to sec month ean be 


available to office workers and professional folk generalls 


February, think the optimists, can never be over crowded 
for the 


Observation 


fortunate ones who can make use of it. 


seems to divide skiers, roughly, into two 


main classes: those who wish to become masters of a 


difficult craft, 
otherwise inaccessible mo witains. 


and those who use their ski to get about the 


Two types of ** centre 
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have accordingly arisen to mect, respectively, what these 
classes demand. There are places that cater for the 
former almost exclusively, where tests are de rigueur, 


and where expeditions are organized to suit the grade of 
the runners who are allowed to join them. The pace of 


a party is the pace of its slowest member, and no one must 
be left behind, nor even out of sight for long. Such places 
emphasize style and skill. They work for the standard of 
British ski-ing. They are admirable. To the second 
class of skier, however, they are anathema ; organization 
interferes with liberty ; tests, though they could be passed, 
are a nuisance and a bother. A more happy-go-lucky 
spirit reigns, and only the solitary runner is looked at 
askance, even seriously lectured. No one who sits down 
to dinner after a tiring day and hears the call for 
volunteers in a search party for some solitary skier can 
think of this individual with entire kindness. Here, 
incidentally, the one drawback to this marvellous sport 
is touched : it may be begun well after fifty and enjoyed 
to an almost unbelievable age ; it is, equally, for the very 
young, for children ; it is sport in which men and women 
mect practically on equal terms ; but the delight of a long 
day out alone on the heights, since this is unfair to others, 


must be forgone. 


If the problem of the hotel-keeper is to fill his louse 
after the holiday rush is over, that of the skier is to make 
the snow serve him, while preventing it 
Long-tour ski-ing is a battle between Nature in no mood 
to be trifled with, and a man on narrow slats; for the 


ee 


hitting-back.” 


snow, of course, ean hit back: in the accumulation of 


these exquisite geometrical flakes hides a solemn and a 
rather dreadful death. Falling aecidents are a_ risk 
belonging to most sports that involve speed, but the 
avalanche—act of God though if be is peculiar to 
ski-ing. The skier himself can start it. No one who lias 
had even the most distant acquaintance with this downhill 
slide of a great snow-mass can look at a steep slope again 
without a deep respect, for there hangs, perilously poised, 
a menace he has no means of countering. Any slope over 
25 degrees is a potcntial avalanche, and chances of escape 
are small. Snow-eraft is complex, nor casily learned, 
perhaps never wholly learned ; the closest possible obser- 
vation, of daily, even hourly weather is essential. Has 
the recent fall of fresh snew had time to freeze on safely 
to the couche below, and on what kind of surface did it 
drop frozen crust, or dry, powdery crystals?) The 
temperature of the air when it fell is also of importance, 
since this decides whether it has attached itself securely, 
making a homogeneous mass of new with old, or inse- 
eurely, which means that a day or so must clapse before 
the welding process is cffected. The party started in 
still, cold air, but the weather has changed in the last 
hour, and the sensitive surface of the snow-lield changes 
with it. The Foehn, warm treacherous wind, is blowing ; 
the sky, slightly overcast, prevents the carth’s heat 
escaping it strikes the clouds and falls back again, 
spoiling the surface of the field. But it does more, this 
pernicious warm wind: it warms the earth beneath the 
snow, so that the steepish slope that might be crossed an 
hour ago is no longer as safe as it was. The additional 
moisture brought up by the Fochn adds chormously, and 
swiftly, to the weight of hanging snow: the warming 
ground on which it lies weakens its attachment; it lies 
now, this huge mass, in unstable equilibrium, so unstable 
that a few pair of narrow skis, cutting across its base of 
support, are enough to set it sliding. This particular 
slope, perhaps, has never been known to move before, but 
the knowledgeable man respects it for that very reason, 
and on this Foelin morning he avoids it. Some of us niust 


surely shudder when we remember the slopes we crossed, 


I 


the cornices we gaily slithered down in the days of | 


careless ignorance ! 


This intimacy with Nature, already noticed, is inde 
the note chiefly sounded in the hotel of a good ski-j: 
centre. It is the primitive life. Outside the warm, », 
rooms lies the snow, the bitter cold, friendly or hostil 
Warmth of clothing, food, speed, self-protection 4, 
numerous forms, these are the matters of prime inter 
and they are essential matters. Mention the lates 


’ 


1 


“ gadget,” and the discussion of politics, of finanee. , 
literature dies away ; a new polishing-wax thrills: , 
improved fastening might conecivably interrupt : 
concert. If indulged in’ over-long it may perha 
stupely, but. taken wisely, it must sure ly add to + 
length of one’s days. 

ALGERNON Biackwoop, 


A Pedagogue Crosses the Pacific 


YNPERTENCE as) ai schoolmaster) among Chine 
d boys inclines me to the view that John Chinay, 
is, on the whole, a very peaceable, industrious persoy, 
My own acquaintance with him began at Hong Kony 


* the isle of fragrant streams.”? Where the streams ar. 


by the way, from which that precipitous piece of rock 
takes its name is a question which has puzzled ma 
visitors; and as to the fragrance—no doubt things ha 
improved now, but some years ago the odours to | 
perceived in parts of the City of Victoria were singular) 
unattractive to European nostrils. 


On arriving at the classroom, and taking my seat at 


the master’s desk, I found myself face to face with % 


, 


expectant Celestials, between 15 and 25 years of age, 


all busy wondering what the new “ foreign devil” was 


going to be like. They knew very little English (** King’s 


English *’) and I certainly knew no Chinese, so, as * pidg 


English” was taboo, teaching was a complex business, 


Tn fact, every lesson had to be a lesson in English, as wi 


as in the particular subject indicated by the time-table. 


The English reading book which we used was prepai 
for Indian, not Chinese, students, and in the course of 0 
lesson occurred a passage describing how someone & 
someone else a bowl of milk to drink, a thing which! 
Chinaman would think of doing. I asked the class 


) 


explain this passage. This was, it must be admitted, 


hardly fair, as the Chinese do not use milk as we do. 


The nearest approach to a cow which LT ever saw in Chi 


was the great water buffalo, with no hair to speak of, and 


a grey skin, like a pig's. The result of my invitation was 
troubled look on 72 Chinese countenances, and a de 
silence. It was then my turn to attack the proble 
I did my best to make my explanation lucid, but it w: 


S 


hard work, and Ido not know whether I was more relieved 


or surprised when, after a time, one boy said that he no 


understood. ‘* Well, then,” I asked, * what is milk” 


* Cow-oil, Sir,” he replied, but to this day I am not s1 
that he really understood my explanation. 


Thave said that * pidgin ~ was not allowed in the sel 


for obvious reasons, but it helped, now and _ then, te 
explain unoflicially an awkward phrase. One day I was 


in great difficulties over the word * worship,” until som 


one suggested “* Chin-chin joss,” which made everythmg 


Ny 


clear to the whole class at once. Pidgin seems mos 


intricate at first, but a very short acquaintance enables 
one to master it. Someone has translated part of Hamlet 


se 


into pidgin. 


To be or not to be” becomes * Can do? 
No can do? How fashion?” The early efforts of a 
Chinaman when he has just begun to wrestle with real 
English are often much less intelligible. On my last day 
at the school, one of the boys had the toothache. Not 


‘ 





_ 


my 


In 


am 
fut 
or 
Ja 
the 


hor 


line 
Oy 
the 
Mr: 


con 
ivin 
the 








ndee| 


ibles | 
mile 
do? 
of 

real 
day 
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sting his powers of impromptu conversation on so 


he merely said that he was ill, and went 


ti 
ditticult a subject, 


leaving a small note on my desk. This was the note 


ol it, 


| wish to go home now for my tecth are pain. I thank 


Sir. for vou taught me so long and so kind and I am 
that you go back to your beautiful Island Home, 


Your 


you, 


sorry 
but I hope you si fely from Hong Kong to England. 


faithful schoolboy Yau Wan.” 
Next to colloquial 
robably the Chinese schoolboy *s béte noire. 


P all their 


English, mental arithmetic is 


The Chinese 


accustomed to do business calculations 


are 

on a wooden frame with coloured balls strung on wires, 
an “abacus” I believe it is called. A Chinaman’s 
‘ 


sensations on being asked to divide 19388 by 19 may 
be compared with those of a European on being set 
the 

head, 
Arabic. 
popular. 

As for hardest task was 
or that. the roll! Let 


disposed to doubt this take a list of 70 assorted Chinese 


of dividing memxxxvill by xix in_ his 
the 


mental 


probl mM 
Roman numerals into 
not 


changing 
that 


without first 


No wonder arithmetic was 


this 
who is 


me, my not teaching 


but—calling anvone 


and read it aloud, quickly, trying 
likely to be intelligible 


any 


proper names, pro- 


nounce each name in manner 
to a Chinese. My rate, 
source of perpetual harmless amusement for my pupils. 
When a it is very often 
diflicult, to Some of 
the pupils at the school were quite elderly, while 


cfforts, at provided a 
Chinaman has once grown up, 


judge his age within thirty years. 
others, 
perhaps the majority, were of what is usually considered 
school age. A that 


bovs was absent, knew 


noticed one of his 
and asked if 
Amid discreetly 
that he 


9 >? 


master once 


anyone why he 


was not in class. suppressed amuse- 


* What 


master. In 


ment, someone said was not well. 


is the matter with him enquired the 


Oriental ideas of decorum, something perilously 
reply, “* Ie sit 


spite of 
like a 

down.” 
‘Why 
. Ber 
*What for 
* Because he 
It was 


were 


gigale accompanied the no can 


he ? 


father 


cant 
his 


floe him.” 


ause 


so 
‘laugh when you cane his father yesterday.” 
eventually explained that father 
the that the latter had rashly 
allowed his delight at seeing his revered parent meekly 
the 


and son 


both in class, and 


submitting to chastisement at hands of the English 


master who had no idea his age and importanee — 
to overcome his filial piety, with very proper results. 
}D. Il. 
The Theatre 
— 
[°Oxe More River.” By Asutey Dukes. 
Tut Srace Sociery.| 
Perstinc its useful work, the Stage Society produced “a 
modern comedy in three acts,” by Mr. Ashley Dukes, at the 


beginning of this week. 

Mr. Dukes modestly describes One More River as a“ trifle ” ; 
and that is just the Its * time ” is placed in the 
future for period matters nothing in fantastic 


word for it. 
unnecessarily 
or “ light * comedies ; the description we obligingly give to 
Dad farees. Mr. Dukes has taken up again the fairly familiar 
theme of a * private ” boarding- 
the In this house of rest, ** between the 
visi and the bruised hearts and injured vanity can 
lind shelter from curious friends and sympathetic relatives. 
Over bridge. colf, in a lofty situation, 
they are assured of congenial company and absolute discretion. 
Mrs. Pennant. Pole, and pretending to be 
« widow, presides ; assistance of a but 
compassionate makes love patron- 
ingly 


the 


*home,’ a retreat, or a 


house for divorced. 
absolute.’ 
tennis, or on gravel soil, 
calling herself Mrs. 
with the 
Ambrose, 


correct 
steward, who 
to the maid. Ambrose is something of a character, 


best farcical character in the play, sententious, solemn, 


attitudinizing : and Mr. lrnest Thesige r gives him the requisite 
farcical touch. One feels that in spite of his base pursuit of 
Jane in her dusting, he is genuinely reset to keep the 


well 
separation, 


home together, by inhabitants 
divorced. He 
Pennant (Miss Jeanne de ¢ 


who, 


keeping its 
admits 


and truly 
But Mrs. 
au coquette merely, 
hasn't taken the ease of Pennafit v. Pennant 
Of course husband will arrive in this 
paradise of the divorced ; and. of course, after certain fencings 
and flirtations, he will be firm and will embrace Mrs. Pole— 
or Pennant. Why did they ever part ? quarrels ! 
That is Mr. Dukes’ jolly view of these facile divorces of the 
future—leading inevitably to reconciliations. 

And we get the Pennant story repeated, in substance, by 
that of Mrs. Mildmay (played with a delightful display of 
perplexity by Miss Athene Seyler) and of Christopher Mildmay 
(Mr. Malcolm Keen). Their quarrel is even 
inexplicable than the other, Mr. Mildmay is 
mad bull type of husband; he _ crashes into 
home in search of his wife and proceeds to 
Ambrose by embracing her in the grounds. Around these 


no cowardly 
isalis) is a fraud 
one feels, 
former 


seriously, her 


Lovers’ 


more 
the 
the 
shock 


eee 
10! 


principals play the usual caricatures and marionettes—a 
plethorie Colonel, best defined, perhaps, by his name, which 
is Spavin; a tiresome Professor who has theories about 


divorce, and wants to play whist, though, if we are in the 
future, he might surely lived into the of bridge ; a 
prosaic, elderly Mrs. Peppercorn, who treats the home frankly 
as a hotel. I am unable any thing 
types ; or (I confess) to be in the least interested in them. 
But what did interest me, the other day, was the problem of 
high-brow audiences, and of the plays put before them by 
Socicties. 


have age 


to see original in these 


select 
The I found, 
might do, when a man falls off a pouf ; 


nearly as loud as low-brows 
when one speaker s 


high-brows laugh, 
says 


* Ha, ha!” derisively, and another echoes * Ha, ha!” ; or 
when the Professor of the Whist Age suddenly develops 


balustrade. So I concluded 
Hligh or low, their 
old tomfoolery—provided, at 


agility and leaps over a sort of 
that all playgoers are much the same. 


brows relax at a touch of the 


least, that the intellectuals imagine themselves to be in the 
right company and the right atmosphere. And they were 


assisted, in this instance, by Mr. Dukes’ cleverness ; he has 
cast a thin veil of blank verse over his invention in order to 
give it an appearance of novelty ; just as in The Man With a 
Load of Mischief he concealed sentimentality and vague 
by the of an odd Euphuistic language which 
some people called ** style **— as though style were not inherent 
in the artist’s treatment of the matter presented, but a sort 
of plaster to be put on in finishing ; not the * man,” in fact, 
but his clothes. The blank verse of One More River deliber- 
ately exhibits the conversational ‘Sulsvatints with frequent 
overlappings, that marked the dramatists of the decline, in 
the late Caroline period. But it hardly counts; for English 
actors can always be trusted to make the rhythm of verse 
sound as much like prose as possible, and here, no doubt, they 
were instructed to follow that safe rule. They managed so 
well that occasionally aware that something 


romance use 


one was only 


was going wrong with the dialogue; as one picks out 
verses in the prose of certain novelists who write poetry 
sans le savoir. 
Ricuarnd JENNINGS. 
[Tur Forem Tukarre Gein.) 

Tur Forum Theatre Guild, the British equivalent of the 
Theatre Guild New York, is an enterprise which deserves 
the attention of the public. The object of its existence 
is to establish a permanent home for interesting British 
and foreign plays. The Guild will present its first production 
at the Royalty Theatre on Monday, February 28th, when 
Mr. C. K. Munro’s Cocks and Hens will be performed. No 


play produced at the Royalty will run for more than about 


cight weeks there, but any play which meets with excep- 
tional success will be transferred to another theatre after 
its two months run. The Forum Theatre Guild will be 
established primarily on a subscription basis, and its success 
depends on the response of subscribers, who will obtain 
seats at advantageous rates. The chairman of the committee 
is to be Mr. B. Cochrane, and Mr. Robert Atkins, the 


managing director, will produce the plays. 
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Correspondence 


A Lerrer From SHANGHAI. 


[To the Editor of the Srucraror.] 

Sir,—The asseverations of the Foreign Office that “ British 
life and property will be fully protected ” are received now 
with sardonic smiles, not unnatural. We have heard too 
many of these promises and seen too little fulfilment. At the 
present time there are several hundreds of refugees in Shanghai 
from Hankow, Kiukiang, Kuling and elsewhere, destitute of 
all but the clothes they got away in, living on the charity of 
friends. At Kiukiang British homes were looted and wrecked 
beyond description. Their owners’ belongings have gone, never 
to be recovered. At Tayeh in Hupeh the Wesleyan mission 
was attacked by a mob on the night of New Year's Day. The 
missionary’s wife had her head cracked with a bamboo pole, 
and her husband only succeeded in getting her and another 
missionary lady, Miss Anderson, away over the fields with the 
greatest difliculty and under cover of dark. After terrible 
hardships they were befriended by some Chinese farmers 
and eventually got to Hankow, thence to Shanghai. Every- 
thing they possessed was stolen or destroyed. 

Press comments from home, voluminous as they are, show 
that grave misunderstanding still prevails as to the true issue. 
To speak of the Nationalist Government in Central and South 
China as implying something noble and patriotic struggling 
through difliculties and dangers to a new and enlightened 
China is to pay the anarchs of Hankow a totally undeserved 
compliment and to perpetuate a most dangerous sham. Ad- 
mitting that there may be on the Cantonese side men of ideas 
and moderation, it is abundantly plain that they have no 
power. Eugene Chen for all his big talk is a mere figure-head. 
In the riots at Changsha, on January 13th, which led to the 
British being evacuated, Eugene Chen sent down an agent to 
endeavour to control the mob. They seized him and com- 
pelled him to sign a declaration of unity with them and pro- 
eceded with their riot undeterred. 


The simple truth— and nothing but evil can come of shutting 
eyes to it--is that the power in Hankow is in the hands of 
Bolshevists and cut-throats. It is Boxerism plain and undis- 
guised, only complicated by Russian assistance and direction. 
The movement, like all such in the past, has run true to type. 
It began at least six years ago in growing popular discontent 
with the intolerable misgovernment, oppression and corrup- 
tion of the so-called Republic, and, as in previous crises, the 
mandarins and intelligentsia cleverly switched off this feeling 
against the forcigners. Now the mob temper has got out of 
control as it did in the Boxer year. 
ments continue to be obstinately blind to facts and to en- 
deavour to placate people who do not know 


As before, foreign Govern- 


the mezning of 
reason with conciliation. At the risk of prophecy, one would 
venture to say that nothing but a stern, sharp lesson will 
restore order in China and make it an abode fit not only for 
foreigners but for Chinese, 


The anti-Christian movement is a notable phase of the 
upheaval. It may not be generally known that cight or nine 
months ago the anti-Christian students, reinforced by the 
usual riff-raff, violently seized and still hold some eight or nine 
missionary colleges and hospitals in South China, in some 
cases throwing the Chinese sick out into the streets. The 
number of these seizures is increasing. At Amoy a week ago 
the Spanish Mission premises were attacked and the priests 
and nuns only escaped on condition of one priest remaining 
as hostage. The old story of missionaries slaughtering babies 
for medicine was resuscitated, and two dead Chinese babies, 
alleged to have been found in the mission premises, were 
paraded through the town. 


At Swatow an American missionary at the Baptist Academy 
was sct upon by students and nearly beaten to death because 
he refused to give up to them some trust funds in his keeping. 
Next day the students paraded the town exhibiting blood- 
stained garments and declaring that the American Baptists 


had set upen them unprovoked and wounded several of 


them. The lies and calumny in which the Chinese student and 


agitator seem to revel may appear to Westerners incredible. 


———, 


Yet I am reporting nothing but hard and well-authenticatey | 
facts. From every district under Southern control come 
reports of student assaults on missions and services broke, 
up. The agitation has been particularly bad in Shensi, whic, 
has recently come under the control of Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
Christian General, an ally of the Kuomintang. i 

The worst feature is the way in which a number of mep 
claiming to represent the Chinese Christians as a whole, have 
practically made common cause with the anti-Christian £ ction, 
and pretend to discern in it a patriotic movement designed to 
purify the Chinese church of “ imperialism.’ How they 
reconcile it to their consciences to condone the disgracefyl 
outrages missionaries and 
above it is for the tortuous 
explain. 

The Salt revenue collected in 1926 was 
decrease of $9,347,000 from that of 1925, 
indication of the country’s condition. 
$47) millions is a mere book entry, this money having heey 
detained by the provinces in which it was collected for theiy 
own Nothing whatever was collected from or eyey 
recorded of Kuangtung and Kuangsi. In Sir Richard Dane's 
day (he reorganized the Gabelle in 1913 and successive years 
the Salt Revenue rose to $80,000,000 (the highest previously 
known was estimated at $36,000) and it all went to the Centra! 
Government, yielding it a surplus of between 60 and 70 millio; 
dollars annually after foreign loan obligations had been met, 
So is Sir Richard Dane’s great work being frittered away, 


mission 
mind 


on property 


of the 


described 
Oriental ty 


$64,287,000, 1 
Which is a fair 
But of this amo int over 


use. 


The Customs returns for 1926 were Tls. 9,000,000 in excess 
of those of 1925, the chief increase being at Shanghai. But 
Hankow showed a serious drop. From the moment th 
South got there in September returns began to decline, and 
from what had up till then been a good surplus a large deficit 
resulted before the close of the year. Last 
the drop in revenue was 60 per cent. as compared with 
November. So much for the blessings of *‘ Nationalist” 
government. 


December 


As an indication of how hardly present conditions bear on 
peaceful Chinese, I know of a Chinese engineer in the employ 
of the China Merchants S.N. Co., whose ship, some months 
ago, was commandeered by the South and has since been used 
by them here, there and everywhere for transporting troops 
The officers are kept on forced labour and have received no 
pay. My engineer friend has a wife and four children in 
Shanghai who are now practically destitute. Such 
could be multiplied by thousands. 


stories 


The Mixed Court of Shanghai was formally handed back to 
the Chinese on New Year’s Day. On the Manchus* downfall 
in 1911 the Consular Body took over the court and _ have 
managed it ever since. A step fully warranted in 1911 had 
long ceased to have any justification, and a good many abuses 
had crept in, particularly the sale of patents of nationality 
to Chinese, by Portuguese, Spanish and Brazilian Consulates, 
which conferred on their holders a of 
rights which were a natural grievance with Chinese oificials. 
The agreement for rendition was concluded with the Kiangsu 
provincial authorities, with scope for revision by the Central 
if and when one comes existence. Thi 
agreement is a very good one. Assessors continue to sit. and 
foreign lawyers to appear, in all 
interests ; the Mixed Court gaol will be under the control of 
the Municipal Police, who will also execute all warrants of the 
Court. There is 
machinery for a double system of appeal, which was hitherto 
altogether lacking. The new judges, influenced perhaps by) 
the anarchical spirit of the times, have shown a regrettable 
disinclination to uphold municipal by-laws and regulations. 
But when China comes to her senses again the Provincial 
Court, as it is now to be called, should develop into a really 
eflicient institution.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Your SmanGciat CORRESPONDENT. 


sort extra-territorial 


Government, into 


cases involving foreign 


also a foreign registrar of all cases and 


[Our correspondent’s letter was despatched from Shanghai 
on January 24th, and reached London on February 11th. — It 
was, of course, written before Sir Austen Chamberlain had 
defined the policy of the British Government. The views 
expressed are not necessarily those of the Speciator, but they 
are interesting as revealing the outluok of the man on the spot. 

Ep. Spectator., 
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A Letrrer rrom Moscow. 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sir,— The winter has so far been exceptionally severe, with 
the thermometer iImost constantly below zero (Fahrenheit), 
Moscow is also hibernating politically : although the elections 
of local Soviets are in full swing throughout the whole Union, 
these are arousing but little public interest here. The Trotsky 
opposition having been temporarily subjugated, there is now 
no open political conflict, and however significant the slow 
« war of positions *’ waged in the villages between the Com- 
munist Party and the “ Koulaks” (rich peasants) may be 
for the whole future politico-economic structure of Russia, 
the present clections are, as ever, made from above. 

The one absorbing political topic is the “ threat of war,” 
which is provoking passionate discussions among Commu- 
nists and has even attracted the uneasy attention of the man 
in the strect (usually far too occupied by the struggle for life 
to follow politics). This of war with 
Poland and the Baltic States, with England as the deus ex 
maching, has been widely advertised by responsible members 
of the Administration, notably by the War Minister Voroshilof, 


‘imminent danger” 


who has just insisted on the need to “ militarize the entire 
Russian people” at the annual conference of the League for 
Aviation and Chemical Warfare. This organization, which 
bears a marked resemblance to the pre-War German Flotten- 
verein, has over two million members and has already pre- 
sented 169 planes to the Red Army. 

Communist leaders doubticss feel that even a small war 
might, at this moment, 
financial edifice 
Anglophobia of many is such that they believe the British 
There are, 
suspecting that this war scare is being deliberately 
from low 
also with a view to strengthening the 


“5 


suflice to overturn the precarious 
they have so painfully built up; and the 
Government capable of anything. however, 
fostered in order to turn publie attention away 


wages and rising prices 


The Red Staff seems to have insisted on the need for regular 
periods of training for Reservists and on more adequate 


jnilitary preparation in schools and Universities. Almost 


every form of competitive sport is encouraged to this end, 
and great popular enthusiasm is provoked by such tests of 
endurance as the Moscow-Oslo ski race at the end of last 
month. Students who have been through a cadet course 
will in re be allowed to serve for a reduced pe riod as 
“volunteers ” on the pre-War German system, on condition 
t hey attend the School for N.C.O.’s, and will doubtless form 
a ne lass of reserve officers. Jlitherto the officers and men 


4 > 4 , os x nail 
of the Red Army have been dressed alike, but the new oflicers 


uniforms now beginning to be worn in public. These are : 
for the Air Foree, dark blue tunics and breeches and high 
boots; for Cavalry and Artillery, light blue tunics and 
| s; for Infantry, dark blue tunics and rather narrow 
i s. ‘This is a further sign that the Red Army Staff is 
not satisfied with proletarian discipline and the efficiency of 
projetar oflicers, and of its desire to re-create in Russia an 
( er ty} 

‘Respect for the officer as such ” is one of the morals to be 


drawn from The Turbiniks (by Bulgakof), the most successful 
And that is pro- 
why, to everyone’s astonishment, the 
Censorship allowed it to be given. For the first time since 

lution White officers are therein staged, not as 
rs of cruelty or cowardice, but as normal, rather 


wal t } 
lan entl 


va l cred) 


new play of the Moscow theatrical season. 
bably on reason 


men faced by a situation which is beyond their 


control and understanding. Like Galsworthy’s characters, 


the J nik family, small squires from Ukraine, are social 
types rather than marked personalities. But the perfect 
acting and sympathetic interpretation of the Art Theatre, 
wi he play has been running to full houses for over three 
mor has given them life and a charm which was perhaps 


not foreseen by the authorities. These, however, were 
prompt to seize the oceasion. “ Ive known White oflicers 
just like these Communist Party leader declared to me : 
‘Russia needs the services of such splendid young men as 
these.” said another Minister. The original (censored) title 


ot this play was The White Guard; and under the circum- 
stances If is not surprising that another theatre has just pro- 
La skit on it called The Piebald Guard. 

nsation of the season is the Communist Meyer- 


4 ther 


hold’s production of Gogol’s sacrosanct Revisor (the Govern- 
ment Inspector) in an entirely new, witty and boisterous 
manner. This play has been regarded for over half a century 
as a flawless mirror held up to Russian nature. Its characters 
as social types are as familiar to Russians as Sam Weller or 
Pecksniff are And a traditional method of 
Staging and acting it exists at least as absolute and im- 
peccable as a Comédie Francaise rendering of Tartufe. Meyer- 
hold—by a dexterous use of expressionistic gesture and 
clowning, delightful to Russians with their innate love of 
pantomime, by introducing on the pretext of Gogol’s first 
draft of the play new dumb characters who serve as comic 
witnesses and foils to the protagonists, and by substituting 
delightful waxworks for the living actors when these are 
“ struck dead ” by the discovery that they have been duped by 
a drunken student and that the real “ Revisor” is about to 
arrive 


to Englishmen. 


has achieved a succés de scandale which is repienishing 
the coffers of his theatre and has set the critics by the ears. 
For once the cleavage is not entirely political ; many thread- 
bare members of the old Intelligentsia loudly applaud this 
jest; while some Communists—like certain British Labour 
leaders, everything but cannot 
conceal their indignation at this ‘* blasphemous production.” 
In any case, it seems unfortunate that Meyerhold should be 
forced to put his new wine into old bottles by the lack of 
suitable modern plays. 


conservative in politics 


On January 21st the State Opera produced Boris, with a 
new scene orchestrated by a professor of the Moscow Conser- 
vatoire and based on Moussorgsky’s original score discovered 
in Leningrad last year. 
of the whole opera, and shows a crowd outside the Church of 
St. Basil asking the Czar for bread. 
of the 


emphasizes crowds as a central motive. 


This new scene is made the centre 


He pauses on the steps 
Church, but cannot help them. This production 
Individual action, 


including the Czar’s, takes place at the back of the stage with 


a false proscenium; the crowd (over 200 persons) is on the 


* apron” and faces the audicnee. In the Coronation scene 
ikons are for the first time brought on to a Russian stage.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Your Moscow CornesroNnDEN?’. 

A LETTER rrom MANCHESTER. 


[Vo the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir,—You inquire what we have been doing or are doing in 
Manchester. In the realm of deeds—not much. ‘Ihe 
business man would say, nothing at all. Ile is not himsclf 
one of the optimists, nor much of a believer in them. He 
would like to see the silver lining to the clouds, but with his 
own eyes, and contracts neither for railways in Australia nor 
for cruisers on the Clyde console him for the lack of markets 
for his dhooties and poplins. 


3ut if there is no creat movement in trade, there is a move- 


ment in ideas ; and, after all, they say it is ideas that make 
the world go round. Mr. Keynes is partly to be thanked for 
that. Probably no one outside 
how big a thing Mr. Keynes 
listened to by the cotton trade. 
than any other likes advice or interference. 

leaders; it is made up of 
all kinds of tough and independent elements, each one of 
which thinks it knows its own business best and is ready to 
express that view without timidity. And now there is on the 
stocks a Cotton Yarn Association which all the members of 
the American section of the trade are being urged to join, 
and if they join they will be bound under penalties to act 
together, to follow the policy laid down for them by the 


Lancashire really understands 
achieved in getting himself 
lor the cotton industry less 
It does not like 


unity; it does riot recogniz 


committee whom they elect, and in particular not to sell their 
products under the minimum prices which the committee 
fixes. The discipline of hard times will have accomplisl 
part of the cotton track y 








much if it imposes on a large aude : 
voluntary and genuine submission to authority. Perhaps the 
There is talk, as there has been for a 


long time, of a comprehensive inquiry into the position and 


process will go further. 


the problems of the industry. The cotton tradk really needs 


a General Staff, whose business should be to sit down and 


do some hard thinking. It does not get one because of the 
defects of its virtues. 

There is talk of a Civie Society, and of this too we have 
heard before. It would concern itself to uphold dignit na 
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beauty in city life. But is not this, it may be said, the 
function of a City Council? It is, but then the City Council 
is busy with a myriad details of practical affairs, and not 
every man who gives his time and thought to gas and clec- 
tricity committees can think in large terms of the City Beauti- 
ful. In some countries they try to get round the difficulty by 
appointing a paid and permanent oilicial whose business it is 
to take a high and a long view of his city’s needs. But what 
if you get the wrong sort of official 2? Such things have been 
known. 

Mr. Warcing, of Iluddersfield, has been here propounding a 
scheme for the foundation of a new theatre. Mr. Basil Dean 
has been here, too, lamenting that the theatre is on a sick-bed. 
The critics fell upon Mr. Dean at once with tomahawks. They 
showed that there had never been a time when someone or 
other had not been lamenting the theatre's decadence, that 
the * pictures ~ are a quite different art or not an art at all, 
and therefore not to be feared, that good plays are still pro 
duced in London, that Mr. Dean himself has helped to produce 
a good play, and that in various places amateurs are alive. 
This is all very well for a small handful of people in London 
who have the run of the first nights; if you can always sce 
the best that is going, you are apt to think that it is not so 
bad. In Manchester we have found nothing to replace the 
old Theatre Royal and Miss Horniman’s Gaiety, both of then 
Jong abandoned to the films. We have, it is true, a small 
repertory theatre, where the audience can always be trusted 
to laugh at the wrong place, and an amateur society which 
produces interesting plavs, both new and old — it hes just pro- 
duced a new one by Mr. Stanley Jast-— but which plays in an 
attic to a few score of people. One would have thought there 
was at least room for a new theatre which could produce a 
few good plays on tke strength of a large quantity of the 
merely tuneful, * bright ~ or farcical. Only, no one will risk 
his money on it. 

Politics, below the surface, are interesting. A good deal of 
discontent is reported in the Labour ranks, but no one knows 
how much it means. Liberals think their prospects are brighter 
than they have been for some time if the new Liberal Council 
will only die a quick and quict death and the Lloyd Georgians 
do not talk too much about a victory for Lloyd George. 
Manchester Liberals have never taken sides in the great feud 
and perhaps that is why they are in better fettle than the 
party is in most of the great towns. What they ask is that 
Mr. Lloyd George should follow the note of his speech of 
January 19th—leave his personal enemies alone and talk 
good Liberalism. ‘Then he will soon have the party really 
behind him. 

Shortly, if the City Council approves, we shall make a 
beginning with the * one-way “ system of traflic. ‘The problem 
here is different from London's. The trams run into the centre 
of the city and in the heart of the congested area the streams 
of traflic are slowed down and disrupted by the heavy lorries 
which serve the warehouse area. ‘There is comfort in the 
thought that seme of our ereat firms still prefer the horse to 
motor-traction. Perhaps the day will come when visitors 
will be brought specially to Manchester to see its cart horses, 
noble survivors of an expiring race. 

Canon Peter Green has just celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of his work in Salford. He is alleged to have refused more 
offers of distinction (including the Bishopric of Lincoln) than 
most clerics have dreamt of. here is no more lively or 
interesting mind in Manchester (thereby meaning also Salford), 
no one more devoted to good causes or more ardent in contro- 
versy in their behalf, and withal he labours contentedly and 
with a single aim as parish priest. Long may he be content! 

The flag was flying mast-high at the Constitutional Club 
the otherday. Mr. Churchill wasthe guest. Ilis speeches were 
disappointing. Ile seemed to think it was clection-time, 
To say that the movements of Mr. Cook and Mr. Chen spring 
from the same root Bolshevism — assumes an ignorance about 


the Cantonese Nationalist revolution of which we in Manchester 


(who profess to know something about China) are not guilty. 
Bolshevism has plaved its part in China, and we should have 
been glad to hear what part from Mr. Churchill. Surely he does 
not think his new party unworthy of the serious treatment 
which he used to give his old one % Jam. Sir, &e.. 

Your Mancunsren CoOrnnkesrOnpenr. 


February 16th, 1927. 


——— \ 


Poetry 
Eheu Fugatt 1 


[The Bishops propose to omit St. Nicolas and St. Valentine h 
from the Calendar and to insert a number of strictly histo, 
personages, | ‘ » 

Leave to the isle distracted 
The conqueror of snakes 
And take away King Alfred ! 
Ife only burns the cakes. 
Grant us your sirong protection, 
Saint Anskar and Saint Hild —~— 
But shall this new connexion 
Supplant our old affection, 
Old loyalties be stilfd % 


O Sancte Nicolae 
Whom nursery lips adore, 
Come down that Lambeth chimney 
And, while their Lordships snore, 
Tip-toe, lest they should hear “ee, 
Their shovel hats destroy, 
Remove their gaiters dreary, 
Give caps and crackers cheery, 


And stockings-full of joy. ( 


O saint of onc-and-twenty, 
Saint Valentine to name 3 
The catkins bloom a-plenty, 
The woods are all aflame. 
At dawn the blackbird’s wooing ; 
At eve the rooks return : 
Young blood is up and doing ; 
O saint of lovers’ suing! 
‘To thee our candles burn, 


Sancti sanciaeque cuncli, 

Who love the young and free, 
Non sumus nos defuncti ! 

A nest’s in every tree. 
Good-bye to sermons prosy, 

To dogmas dull and dry ! 
Youth's good, and cheeks are rosy 
On every bank's a posy, 

And every corner’s Cosy, 

Saint Dryasdust, good-bye ! 


Ut olim crusta blandi 
Dabar Horatius, t 
Est tempus concordandi : 
Quid innocentius 7 
Non semper slrictos mores 
Kst observare fas : 
O reverendiores 
Doctores, confessores, ; 
Nos paulo juniores 
Sit nobis lenilas, 


S. V. F-G. 


Overheard in Arcady 


T rove, but could not wed thee, 
Since wed, I could not love thee, 
And though they laugh to prove me 
Doubts fool Lt will not wed thee, 


T have, but dare not hold thee, 

Lest holding so, I lose thee. 

There’s naught thou would’st refuse me, 
And vet, I dare not hold thee, 


Love. ask me not, to prove me 3 
or, fearing T might lose thee, 
I could not then refuse thee, 
And wed, I could not love thee. 
GWEN CLEAR 
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Country Life and Sport 


British 


without 


ious point in the relation of food to In ith has 





, ci vestivated by some apostles of the New ealth 
| ania ind if it is made good and brought home to the 
p t onght permanentiv to increase the value of most 
ie wt food The point. which has long interested 
naturalists. is this Many breeders of horses are con inced, 
till take no denial, that if anything goes wrong with 
sa iter nomy of their thoroughbreds the most certain 
‘ i sermanent of cures ts to let them run on the pasture 
ie 2 bred as foals. It is believed that the 
it food is some beneficial effect on their health that 
| rs ft w medicine or carted hay or oats. Some ol 
car health reformers believe, and are delighted to find that 
breeders have a compenion creed, that English people 
mn nore healthy if they cat English food in’ place 
; reig that Knglish grain -to give the most. salient 
examp i wore wholesome than Argeatine grain. Sinilarls 
the Scotsman is so fine a type of physical and me ntal fitness 
j se | , bred on North Country oats, owing to the 
, ‘ that only oats from the north will make 
i j 
‘ ‘ 
( » Pore Breeps 
| yument goes very near to frank mysticism Tut 
H it count to be lightly dismissed. Much of 
t li very persuasive, especially in’ relation to 
Mn Ireland. It is absolutely essential for the 
j in varieties of farm animals to return to 
{ . bred on its netive heath. The breed steadily 
} pina lit clsewhere. It is astonishing in) some cases 
mw is the area where the continuity of the 
es pialities is exclusively maintained. South Devon 
\ Angus cattle, South Down sheep, and Welsh 
im eood exumiples, When you look mio the 
“ st hunters and compare with these horses 
t ’ s ot thietes, especially mm Jumpin a id 
' it is hard not to believe that eertamm districts 
other pla in the production of a certain 
ilient musel We know it is no accident that 
\ . ed in U lst wnd- what ipplic io the veectable 
y salso to the animal. The climate is congenial 
it ire Ilow far this association of place 
the breed goes we cannot tell. but it may go 
There certainly exist whet one may call domes 
f various places on the earth’s  surfaee: and 
} R irs to be exceptionally rich in such homes. An 
example ol the world’s belief in’ this is” the 
( rices that South American buyers have just been 
L is obreeding stock. Only in) North Britain ts 
. ot tin \berdeen-Angus stock permanenily 
“ 
] AND THE FARweER. 
view may be held of this half mystic philosophy, 
rtain that fresh food ts bette: them stale home- 
than imported and this verdict applies to 
id as well as to vegetables or eggs. kor this 
wecept with real satisfaction a scheme now well 
to fulfilment 1 co-operation between health 
l the British producet Arrangements are being 
vy London hall acquire control of the wheat 
iin a certain aren in the eastern counties. The 
itput of wholemeal flour from particular mills 
\ ken direct to expert bakeries of the new bread 
hich would ensure that those loaves were made 
roportion of fresh, not much travelled or long pre 
After a great deal of practical and. scientitic 
t he making of a loaf that shall have a maximum 
nd health-giving Qualities, a formula has been 
wholemeal Enelish flour as its basis Tt mais 
pass that by this route a standard price for 
it. oratany rate a price fixed a vear or two ahead 
ly be assured to the vreat benelit of the producer 


TT j 
consumes fresh 


benetited when he 





and food in preteren to sta und imported GFOCS 


argument 


A Dog's Oran. 


That bright, neat. foxy littl: terrier the Corgi, of South Welsh 


whose coming was 


origin, prophesicd some months ago in this 


place. has enjoved a very sudden and general vogue since his 
uppearance at Cruft’s dog show | 
forth even to the \n older, but still 
the continues to increase in popu- 
and with its spread has re 


The Ru 


ist week. Ilis fame has gone 


Americas. moderately 


new dog volden retriever. 


larity. irisen the older controversy 


over its origin. tru 


ian retriever, verv rarely seen 
in England. is of much the same colour (though it has some 
differences of build) and it is now denied that the two have any 


direct) relationship. Tt 
that the 


Wials 


appears to he proved, historically, 
first of the golden retrievers (of which Lord Harcourt 
the earliest 
Yellow Is 
dingo, a 


Australia. It is, 


sports are a throw back to a 


one of breeders) was a sport from the black 


retriever. undoubtedly a primitive colour for dogs : 


witness the wild dog though probably not native to 


however, quite possible that these Innglish 


time when the Russian retriever 


wis first brought lo envland., md not improbably covercd with 


our own dogs. The only Russian retrievers 1 know have «a 
quiet dociiity very negative of the golden retriever, which 


‘ 


is to the black, temperamentally, very much what the White 


West Highland is to the dark race from which it sported, 
Be 4 os 
Wiy Kin ? 

Yet another instance of foolish frivhtened, erucl sla i r 
has been recorded. \ stray badver in Folkestone has met 
the fate of the unhappy wombat that seared the inhabitant 
of the south coast some weeks cartier and was shot off Beech 
Is id. To eall out thre } hee “ shoot a stray intmal Is it 
pitiful resource to which no self-respecting con inity should 
resort Animals do not ttacl il kind. That mav be state { 
asa generally applicable tiaxiin Even lions and tivers do 
not. though there are excepti ft has been known for a 
stoat to att ick oa Outen keepe id recent! a controvers 
arose between a reviewer and an author on the plausibitii 
of a badeer coming forth to figeht. Uh a corner anv anima 
will fight. but a wild at ina strange place isn , 
less dangerot han. sa or a cow Oh reat wild 
hesast hunies and = ti ipper recorded to lave routed a 
lion that showed signs » him by bevinning t 
atiack mad he sand that ah animal certoinl t 
the lion and tiver. will i man who his the nets to 
move towards them his is quite certainly t cht atti 
towards a dow. Alsatian ov other. that threat s to bon 
It is also true. as someone has ently s ted, that ' 
which shows no tear ot a Tiited stick will retreat mia i 
si i hive tried t! hie : 

+ a 
Pipi ~ | 

One of the most p ! peti 
montis ds February 4 It meal e W 
sects to mean Asa ‘ Vuk I 
lates th pi ~ by tt id t 
pr d. when even { | t 
sneocesstully, con ryvead iil 

I i t it il ' i 
becon obvious in Fel s ] 
untrue to type th i ! > i . 
ire. entertained Ih 1 t ! 
just in that part of t niry whet 
or two completely vat 
which the old brooks ha ! ; 
thoueht. locally t any t . 
re ssary for the towns I 
not SHEN reanat | | l I > 
a swellu ‘ strc 
But the wl t! wil . t ( 
chall tine vst . \ 

il Tha ol ! ih ith t a ’ if . » v 
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Letters to the Editor 
THE REVISED PRAYER BOOK more comprehensive definition of a Sacrament than that 3 


[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 


Sirn,— The Spectators habitual readiness to make room for 
the expression of opinion at variance with its own views 
emboldens me to explain the grounds on which some of us 
differ from you. You very rightly emphasize the importance 
of unity. You call it the greatest of all doctrines. You 
deem it hardly credible that now, when the Bishops are 
practically in complete agreement, their revision should not 
be accepted. 

But on what point are the Bishops agreed? Not on 
substituting a new and better book for the old, but on putting 
a new book beside the old, and leaving it to ministers and 
congregations to decide between the two. Surely this is 
not the way to secure the unity which you so justly value, 
but to establish diversity. It brings into each parish the 
duty of deciding between two rival oflices with all the heart- 


burnings attendant thereon. If the doctrine of the two 


books is practically the same, would it not be the duty of 


the Bishops to order the use of the better of the two? The 
fact that they fail to do so is conclusive evidence that they 
themsclves recognize that any such order would be a serious 
act of intolerance, because the variations between the two 
books are serious. 

From this it is evident that there is some ambiguity in 
their declaration that the * proposed alterations imply and 
involve no departure from the sacramental teaching of the 
Church as drawn up at the Reformation.” The ambiguity, 
of course, lies in the words “the Reformation.” The 
Reformation was not a single event but a process. 

There was a marked and deliberate departure between the 


First Prayer Book of Edward VI and the Second. The 
Composite Book follows generally the lines of the First 


Prayer Book of Edward VI. Our present Prayer Book is 
practically the second. It made the line of cleavage with 
Rome more deep. It adhered more closely to the principle 
that the Church had no authority to decree rites and cere- 
monies contrary to the Word of God. The first book was a 
timid and tentative variation from Rome, the second was 
a parting of the ways. The Church is now invited to 
* streddle ~ between the two positions, 

In one notable instance the Bishops’ proposals go further 
towards Rome than even the First Praver Book. That book 
at the critical moment after consecration of the elements 
contained this rubric, ** These words before rehearsed are to 
be seid turning still to the altar without any elevation or 
showing the Sacrament to the people.” Why are they not 
in the Composite Book? Not because they are not true to 
Reformation principle, but because the insertion of them 
would wreck the Composite Book. I am, Sir, &c., 

IK. A. Knox, Bishop 
(formerly Bishop of Manchester). 


18 Beckenham Grove, Shortlands, Kent, 


[To the Editor of he Srvcrsxvor.] 
Sir, To am not an Anglo-Catholic, but [ think it) scareely 
honest of Mr. Fawkes to cite a passage from the Christian Year 
in support of a contention which the author expressly dis- 
avowed as soon as he realized the interpretation to which it 
lent itself. 

However clumsy we may consider Keble’s “ explanation,” 
there is no doubt that he was a sacramentalist of his own 
generation. And since his day myriads of men and women 
* sober, peaceable and truly conscientious sons of the Church 
of England ~-- have followed him in holding a sane sacramen- 
a Real Presence (as opposed to a real absence) in 
Bishop Barnes a few months ago appealed to his 
on the ground that 


talism 
Communion. 


* jllegal services ~ 


clergy to give up certain 
these * 
give spiritual properties to matter.” 
but [ venture to think that there could hardly be a briefer or 


involve the assumption that a priest has the power to 
I am no theologian, 


“ 


gives spiritual properties to matter.” 
Of course, this is not the Zwinglian definition. But 
Church of England is not Zwingiian, nor are her formul; see 
Therefore the Bishops’ artillery is directed no less a 


gainst thy 
* Sober, peaceable * folk aforesaid than against the extremes 

. - , — 
Romanizers..-I am, Sir, &e., 


[To the Editor of the Specrxrvor.] 
Sir, As a lifelong and unabashed member of “ thy Stupid 
party ~ I have been interested in the fortunes of the Chy 
As long 


CTISIS : 


of England for more years than T care to count. 
I can 
periodic outbreaks of letters in the public Press have giy 


remember it has suffered from chronic 


expression to the contempt, anger or alarm excited b 

proceedings. . 
A certain family likeness runs through these letters. They 

are couched in the language of lamentation and mourning a 

woe: they 

and denounce deom upon the Church, if it does not refor 


take the gloomiest view of the actual situatio; 


itself ina Liberal sense : they assume, and frequently assert 


the intellectual superiority of the wrifers and those wi 


agree with them: and they one and all reveal a curious 


rigid and unimaginative Toryism, which seems unable 


realize that the religious attitude of the sixteenth centy 


was not something unchangeable and “ cternal in i 
heavens.” 

Jlow many times have we been warned of inminent 
establishment, disruption, or secession, unless we took heed t 
our ways! They appear to be still impending. Mor 
regard to the 
those who put 


expected to trust 


having plight in) which Liberalism ha 
landed 


can hardly be 


their faith in it, Church ype 


invipolic 


ihemsely Ss 


its guidance. 


I have always understood that in the extension of 
franchise was to be found the solution of every difficult 
the relief of every grievance. The Church franchise has be 


extended : but your correspondent still complains. bh 
ofit. Whose fault i 


It is quite futile for those who have the power ot 


that people do not avail themselves 


themselves felt and refrain from using if to be ag: 
things are done which they do not lke. 

One possible inference from the attitude of the nati 
the matter is that it is reasonably satisfied with th 
things are taking -as well satisfied. that is 
Were it not so 
would be protests enough, if English history tells us an 
It is true that the demand for revision does not come fro 
Laity. But the Laity are not good at technical details 
it is more to the purpose that no real objection has come fro 


direction 
Englishmen ever are with anything 


. 1 


them. The opposition that has found voice is oby 
artificial and the result of agitation. 

I do not write, Sir, as an Anglo-Catholic, probably T should 
not even be recognized among the faithful as a igh Cl 
man: the simple label * C. of EE.” is enough for my modest 
claims. But credit to whom credit is due. The old days of 
dirty and unused churches and slipshod services are gon 
gone, too, are the sneers at the Church and the indifference 
to its affairs that were once conspicuous in the leading news- 
papers. 

A quite permissible opinion is that the Church has at 
present a stronger hold on the nation at large than it has had 
since the Reformation. In this agricultural diocese, at any 
rate, the atmosphere is very different from that of twenty-five 
years ago. The change unquestionably with the 
Oxford Movement, and has been developed by the devotion and 
self-sacrificing work of those who continued its tradition, 
Most Englishmen admire 
perhaps illogically, to allow a good deal of latitude to people 
who exhibit them.- I am, Sir, &e., 


began 
ready, 


these qualities, and are 


NorTrON G. Lawson. 


Haddiscoe Rectory, Norwich. 
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Cc .S._ 
WORLD-WIDE PUBLICITY FOR 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sin,—I am particularly glad that Mr. Murray Allison has 
prought us back to a realization of what his proposal really 
was, namely, world-wide, and not sectional, publicity, for 
it is a fact that few of your correspondents have grasped 
the psychological value of such publicity if it could be effected. 
This value is difficult to explain or to estimate in words ; 
May I suggest 


THE 


one must employ the faculty of imagination. 
jt inthis way 2? Let a man imagine himseti as the sole spectator 
of a league football match. Would he howl, yell, wave his 
hat and generally lose control of himself in his excitement ? 
Then, for comparison, let him imagine himself as one of 
40,000 enthusiasts—and we know what happens every week 
for about seven months out of every twelve. 

Mr. Allison desires, I suppose, to achieve just this mass 
enthusiasm, the world over, for the League of Nations, and 
he proposes to do it by advertising. One naturally desires to 
treat with respect the opinion of such a man as Professor 
Gilbert Murray, but really I am afraid that he must have had 
a headache when he wrote his letter appearing on the 5th inst. ! 
“interest in the League is not only real 
Some day an enter- 


He tells us that 
but, politically speaking, irresistible. 
prising newspaper will discover this,” and vet, arguing against 
advertising. he says later that “it will be information that 
the public does not want to read, for if it did the paper would 
Prof. Murray also says that paid advertisements 
Possibly, but the fact remains that the public 
tainted advertisements and proceeds to buy 
* Advertising, when it docs not 
is another of the Professor's dicta. I do not 
it simply fails to achieve results. We 


give it.” 
are tainted. 
reads these 
the goods they describe. 
allure, repels,” 
know that it repels 
should all agree with Joseph Addison in the early Taller 
that “the great art in writing advertisements is the finding 
out a proper method to catch the reader's eye ; without which 
a cood thing may pass over unobserved.” 

Education as to the League's activities must be made casy 
for the average citizen, and this can best, perhaps only, be 
done by clever and persistent advertising of an “ alluring ” 

‘carried out by the best brains the advertising world 
can produce. This advertising must be done in the name of 
the League by all the nations who compose it. The 
effect of such an effort, carried on practically throughout 
the world for a year, could not fail to be enormous.—I am, 
dir. &e., Jos. S. Rownrree. 


» Weaponness Parl, Scarborough. 
l 


nature. 


mass 


[To the Editor of the Sercravor.] 
Siz,—Throughout most of the articles and letters that have 
appeared on this subject, two facts contrive to impress them- 
selves on me; firstly, that in most instances it is nol ** world- 
wide” publicity that has been urged, but increased publicity 
in Great Britain. Doubtless this is necessary, though probably 
not possible at present, except through educative channels 
other than paid space in the Press. But it still seems urgent and 
obvious that the greater need lies outside the British papers. 

Secondly, it seems to be generally taken for granted that 
wider publicity must necessarily entail vast expenditure. 
This would follow, naturally, if the questionable method of 
paid advertisement were tried. I should, however, like to 
point out most emphatically that during over a vear's travel 
and League educational activities in South and Kast Africa, 
not once did Press publicity cost me anything. 

Mav I suggest, therefore, yet again, that it is almost certainly 
possible to evolve a plan of closer co-operation between news- 
paper editors in distant countries, branch secretaries —where 


they exist —and persons in this country who have knowledge 


of the League. 
Members of League of Nations Union branches have 
constantly been known to ask for ** a practical job.” Surely 


out of the present large number of members a few might be 
found who have the ability and leisure to undertake appropriate 
and regular contribution of League news to distant lands, 
Details such as whether this were done by voluntary effort 
at headquarters of the League of Nations Union or by 
individual members in certain branches are merely 
of organization. I am, Sir, &c., M. EK. Roberts, 
Cha Iprons, Limpsfield, Surrey. 


matters 


ENGLAND AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
WAR 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraron.] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to suggest to Mr. J. Frederick 
Kssary, and to any other Americans who may be interested, 


that they should read what Herbert Spencer wrote in his 
autobiography about the attitude of English people towards 
the American Civil War ? 

In a Ictter prepared for a New York newspaper Spencer 
produced incontestable proof from English newspaper cuttings 
that in the beginning the sympathy of England was with 
the North. He quoted, for example, the Spectator, 
stated on January 5th, 1861: ‘“ The Southerners ... are 
fighting, not to be left alone, but for the preservation and 
maintenance of the slave system, to which everything must 
be subordinated.” In this letter, which was prepared in 
1869, Spencer wrote : 


which 


* Not a single expression of sympathy 
with the South has discovered in the of the 
examination.” For creditable to Amcrica, 
the letter was not published then, but appeared some years 
later in The New York Tribune. 

According to Spencer, public this country 
veered round because of the abuse showered on us by the 
North. Ife wrote: “It has been said of me by some of 
your (American) writers that Tam in feeling more an American 
than an Englishman. . ‘irritated day 
after day by secing ascribed to Englishmen ignoble motives 
which certainly were not prevalent, if they existed at all, 
the strength of my f ling with the North gradually 
I am, Sir, &c., 


been course 


reasons not 


g opinion in 


nevertheless, 


{ 


llow it 
diminished.” 
_ 


Perer F. 
Oaklands, 109 Gipsy ITill, Norwood, London, 


SOMERVILLE. 
S.E.19. 


PURE RIVERS 
[To the Editor of the Spr raTor.] 

Sirn,—Reverting to Mr. Marston's letter on this subject in 
your issue of November 27th, 1926: Ifa conciliatory attitude 
(towards polluters of [inglish rivers) is ever likely to be 
successful, why have the Standing Committee now recom- 
mended the creation of the Central Water Board? The 
truth is that the devoted and able efforts of anglers to deal 
with this subject by conciliation or otherwise have unhappily 
failed, as they were bound to do; for great industries are 
considered more important than sport, and people are apt to 
forget the great value of our commercial salmon fisheries. 

At the 1926 meeting of the Association of Fisheries Board, 
Mr. Maurice, the Chief Secretary (Fisheries), said that pollution 
had made progress (is the word * progress ’’ quite nice in 
this connexion ?) since the Act of 1923 was passed and that 
No definite results 

What are we to 


new pollutions had come into existence. 
were claimed for the Standing Committee. 
do in such circumstances ? 

Much good can be done by a Central Water Board, clothed 
with adequate powers and oflicered by men versed in the 
science of dealing with sewage and the general run of pollutions. 
The Royal Commission reported that most of the industrial 
pollutions could be dealt with, so there is no need to sit with 
folded arms and preach further experimental work while 
our rivers are getting daily worse. In the West Riding of 
Yorkshire is a Water Board which is doing splendid work, 
and there are a few others. 

If further experimental work is to be carried out, and it 
certainly should be, the large federations of manufacturers 
should at least share the with the 
That the Government should carry out all the experiments 
at the public expense savours of Socialism. With an export 
trade alone of about £600,000,000, there is plenty of money 


expenses Government. 


available for experimental work. 


There is, I am told, a danger of the proposed Central 
Board being given power to legalize pollution in certain cases. 
That might create a most serious position. LEvervone will 
agree that if the stopping of 2 certain pollution would cripple 
wn industry of national importance, the Board should make no 


every px 
and the pollution wou’, 


order. Ifa certificate to pollute is given rson engaged 


in the same industry would claim one 


srobably continue after the means to deal with it had been 
] 


discovered. There 


would b great peaurt-burnins between 
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those manufacturers who were licensed to pollute and those 
who would be debarred from doing so. 

It is important to note that success has been met with in 
checking pollution by the associations of land owners, fishery 
tenants, and others interested in the Rivers Test, Itchen and 
Kennet. The method employed has been most conciliatory 
and no legal proceedings have been taken, but there is a 
guarantee fund should legai proceedings ever unhappily 
be necessary. 

{ understand that in America the most poisonous pollution 
of all, the “* Coke Oven,” is not allowed to be put on the 
banks of a river, and that the rivers generally are far better 
protected by the Government than is the case here. It is 
pleasing to hear from Mr. Marston of a Pure River Society 
having been formed there. 

I know of no period when manufacturers and_ local 
authorities suffered from legal action “taken continually 
year after year”? when there was “any hope of getting 
damages.” Mr. Marston is misinformed. The trouble always 
has been that pollution, as a rule, has been allowed to 
* progress ” unchecked. One might almost say that the 
alleged new policy of so-called conciliation is dangerously 
near the old policy of drift, so far as taking active steps to 
check pollutions is concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. H. Coox (* John Bickerdyke ”’). 

Ilopefield, Cape Province, South Africa. 
AND AMERICAN EDUCATION 

COMPARED 
[To the Editor of the Spxcraror.] 


Sir, —Whether your educational system for the upper classes 
is too strongly entrenched to admit of dislodgement I don’t 


BRITISH 


know, but the interesting series of letters from head-masters 
would indicate some misgivings as to its results. It is 


evident that * the rift in your population,” the accentuation 
of class distinctions, is not lessening and that the Public 
School-University sequence precludes any serious contact 
between the upper and lower elements. 

The situation invites discussion. Would the suggestion 
that an approximation to the American school system is 
desirable be looked upon an impertinence ? Adapted 
somewhat to English customs it might be the crucible 
needed for the melting down of too rigid class distinctions. 
I recognize the fact that it would be a stupendous under- 
taking to seatter efficient grammar and high schools all over 
England with the profusion that prevails in Amevicea, but 
that such schools, once established, would attract the sons 
and daughters of widely different classes is surely possible. 

In our “* East” there are many private schools for boys 
and some establishments like Groton and Hotchkiss are 
perhaps comparable to Eton and Harrow, but the number 
of students attracted to these schools is negligible compared 
with the thousands that go up through the grade and high 
schools direct to the University. In the West, particularly 
on the Pacifie coast, aside from a few schools and a 
very few boys’ the entire the youth 
is at public expense with a consequent mixing of classes, 
rich and poor, cultured and otherwise. 

Even a “rich” boy soon meets the keen competition, 
in the University, of students of a different class, many of 
whom are sternly in earnest because they are earning their 
way through college and can't afford to waste their oppor- 
tunities. The ** poor” students raise the standard of study 
and it is the same students who become our best citizens— 
men like Herbert Hoover, whose work in Belgium is perhaps 
something more than a memory, and the present Chancellor 
Emeritus of Stanford University, Dr. David Starr Jordan. 


as 


girls’ 


schools, edueation of 


This mixing of classes when youth is still malleable 
and not yet disillusioned produces a more homogeneous 


population with a minimizing of class distinction and a 


mutual understanding of viewpoint. Later, when the more 
fortunate young men become employers of labour, their 


founded as 
of * civics ” 


relations with their employees are apt to be 
much on heart on head. The teaching 
in Public Schools is not going to do the trick. 


as 


Take the question of agricultural education as advocated 
by Sir Frank Fox in his efforts to improve British farming. 
A matter of wonder to me when living in England was the 


————— 


slight attention paid to this type of education. At my 
former University, Cornell, there are more students taking 
a four-year course in agriculture, if Sir Frank Fox's figures 
are accepted, than are to be found in all England, and if the 
short course of three months in winter, directed more espec ially 
to the teaching of farmers’ sons, is included there are probably 
well over 5,000 students registered there in agriculture aloye, 
Moreover, there are forty-eight State Universities scatterey 
over the country all provided with agricultural courses, 

No wonder, therefore, that farming is gradually beco ming 
more efficient throughout the States, reaching its maximum 
of efficiency in California, where one finds the most scientific 
farming and certainly the most intelligent marketing methods 
that I think are to be found anywhere. Until England accepts 
changed methods of labour control, field culture and market. 
ing, it would seem to have a rather hopeless outlook, 
American farming, like English farming, is at present in the 
doldrums, but from a different cause. Through scientific 
control we are producing more cotton and corn than the 
world can consume. 

I write as one who has lived under the charm of English 
culture and to whom the English countryside is even more 
alluring than is California, and I wish to assure you that 
there are thousands in America who dont even know of 
the existence of the English-Speaking Union who admire 
your high rectitude and who know that because of it you 
will surely win out in the end.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Freperic R,. Wirkecer, 

Palo Alto, Calif., U.S.A. 


R.A.C. NOTICE BOARDS 


[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 

Sir,—The managing director of “ What to See” Road Signs, 
in his letter to you of the 12th, appears to misconceive the situa. 
tion. It is not so much the form of the Direction Plates that 
is objected to as the possibility of their existence. However 
‘restrained ” the colouring, and “ refined” the Iecttering, 
they will prove an undoubted curse to the quict and inoffensive 
people who live in interesting and—at prescnt —unspoilt 
villages, the chief charm of which is that they are not invaded 
by trippers or defiled by paper and the skins of fruits. 

To say that these road signs will not attract the 
peel ” tripper is to say what is unquestionably contrary to fact. 
If these signs are not for charabanc parties, for whom are 
they ?. All motorists may be assumed to be provided with 
maps, and it is by these that anyone of reasonable intelligence 
ean find the way throughout England. There is no reason 
whatever for providing what Mr. Burrow terms *° 
of the existence of churches or places of interest. 

The last sentence of Mr. Burrow’s letter is amazing. 
will the attraction of crowds of holiday-makers to the * 
ful villages of dear old England ”? make for ** greater re 
and regard for these shrines ” of interest ? Can any impartial 
person doubt that the exact reverse must be the 
result of this detestable suggestion ? Lxisting signposts are 
necessary and inoffensive, but for the dignity and quict of the 
countryside let us be spared anything that will be extremely 
offensive to most dwellers in the country, and be entirely 
superfluous for all intelligent motorists. [ am, Sir, &e.. 

A VILLAGER. 
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ANTIQUITY OF IRRIGATION 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]} 
Sir,—The Assouan Dam is considered to be one of the seven 
wonders of the modern world. (Spectator, November 13th, 


1926.) But there were in Egypt large irrigation works cven 
before the time of Joseph. 

For instance, there was the Lake Moeris, which was 
connected with the Nile by means of a large canal. The date 
of this work is unknown. It is thought that the great embank- 
ments— the lines of which are still traceable —were built during 
the 12th Dynasty (2700 —2500 8.c.) and Sir Flinders Petrie 
has found records on its kings belonging to that 
period. Herodotus, who visited the Lake about 454 
states that he was told by the Egyptians that King Mocris 
the lake and built Pyramids in it. The water supply 
through 2a channel from the Nile, and for six 


famous 


shores of 
BCs 


“dug” 
was conveyed * 
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1s it flows into the Lake and for six months out again into 
One of the irrigation engineers in the modern 
Egyptian service estimated that the surface area of Lake 
Moeris was 617 miles, and the contents 
1 039,161 ,000,000 cubic feet. The Assouan Dam was designed 
to hold 37,612,000,000 cubic feet of water. _5o the ancient 
Lake Moeris must have contained at least 28 times the volume 
of water conserved by certainly one of the most famous 
achievements of modern irrigation engineers. 

; Itisnoteven known when this Herculean dam was dest royed, 
ding to Strabo and Diodorus Siculus it was in exist- 


Strabo describes it as 
, 


montl 
the Nile.” 


square 


but acee =e : 
ence early in the Christian Era. 
« remarkable ” and says that “in extent it was as the sea 
“ and the colour of its waters resembles that of the sea. 
Again, there are “the waters of Babylon” ; Mesopotamia 
ich was ruined when irrigation came to end-—competes 
Egypt for the credit of the earliest historical irrigation 
works. Referring to irrigation, Herodotus says, “* it was not 
as in Egypt, by the river overflowing the fields ”’ ; but, * at 
is irrigated by hand and by .. The territory 
js intersected by canals, one extending from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris.” The yield of crops was phenomenal. As for 
the height of the millet, Herodotus will not mention it, as 
who have never visited Babylonia would consider 


—wh 
with 


engines. . 


those 
it incredible. ; 

In Arabia, irrigation has been time 
immemorial to the present day. At Morib, in the south western 
revion, are the remains of an abnormally large prehistoric 
dam across the Wadi Shibwan, constructed by the Himarvites. 
Some records suggest that Saba the Great began the construe- 
tion. but all that is definitely known is that it dates back to the 
misty distance of a remote antiquity. It was destroyed by a 
flood about 427 B.C. The name is derived from the Arabie 
equivalent for ~ The Great Reservoir of the King.” 


practised from 


To-day 
it is in ruins. 
In India the ancient Emperors recognized (at a period long 


before Babylon was a smail provincial town) the advantages 
of large and well-constructed tanks and lakes for drinking 


and irrigation rom Kautilaya’s code (written 


“91 pc.) we gather that Chandragupta maintained a special 


purposc . 


irrigation department charged with the duty of measuring the 
reoulating the 
of hike 
of the irrigation department indicates 


sluices that everyone should 
The allusion to 


lands. and so 


receive his fair share giving water. 


measurement as a part 
that a water rate was levied and the reference to sluices implies 
u regular svstem of canals. 

centuries 





ation existence 


iP 





There were large irt works in 
before the The reservolr of 
Trichinopoly had an embankment 30 miles in length. But 
with the exception of Lake Moeris and the Morib dam probably 
no conservation work built by any race, ancient or modern, 
exceeds the colossal magnitude of the stupendous reservoirs 
in Ceylon. The was built about 504 B.c. 
The Kalaveva dam, constructed in A.p. 459, consisted of an 
The embankment of 


Maurva Dynasty. Poniary 


first recorded dam 
earthen embankment over 12 miles long. 
the gigantic Kuttuearre works can be traced for more than 
15 miles, and the surface area of the reservoir would have been 
almost equal to that of Lake Geneva. Schemes of such magni- 
tude, if constructed in modern times, would be world famous.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., J. D. JENKINS. 
23 Kahun Road, Poona, India. 


KING EDWARD VIPS HOSPITAL FOR 
OFFICERS 
[To the Editor of the Svecratror.] 
Sie, -I am often asked by friends and relations of Officers 


we have nursed here if they could subscribe something to 
help the ITfospital. We whatever for 
maintenance or nursing, but Officers are responsible for the 
payment of their physicians, surgeons and treatment. The 
sometimes required are very and 
include X-rays, massage, pathological reports, &c., so I 
am now starting a special fund to pay these expenses when 


make no charge 


treatments expensive 


Officers are unable to do so themselves. 
If the mothers, any of those 
appreciate the work which has been carried out here 
1899 would like to help. either by donation or annual sub- 
scriptions of not less than £1 Is., these should be sent to 


and 
sinee 


wives or who know 





me at this address marked “ Special Fund.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
17 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. SISTER AGNES. 
[The work of Sister Agnes’ Hospital for Officers is so well 

known that it needs no of commendation of ours. 

We hope that Sister Agnes will receive the financial assistance 

required for her special fund.—Ep. Spectator.] 


words 


LAVER 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sin,—The article in your issue of the 12th inst., headed 
*“ Laver,” is very interesting, but where on earth does the 
name ‘* Laver” come from ? 

As a person born in Cornwall fifty-nine years ago I can 

tell you that “slouk” was a very” : 
on the coast between Newquay and Padstow, and probably 
further along. It grows in quantities on the half-tide rocks, 
spreading over them like a glossy chocolate-coloured silk 
handkerchief, and when stewed with limpets, periwinkles, and 
mussels makes a very savoury, not to say satisfying dish. 
The same substance is the south of Ireland 
* sloukaun.” If it were not so plentiful it would doubtless 
be appreciated as a rarity. The “tea” age, however, has 
probably destroyed the taste for “slouk” in Cornwall long 
since.—I am, Sir, &e., MAwcaNn Porru. 

6 Albert Road, Sandycove, Co. Dublin. 


common item of food 


known in 


as 


[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 


Sir,—* Laver” (as Mr. St. John Ervine ealls it) is by no 
means unusual in Wales. It is known as laver bread —* bars 
lauer”’— and served with bacon at breakfast. It is pleasant to 


any man who likes all that smacks of the sea, and I imagine 

that its value to the human body lies in the fact that it probably 

contains iodine.—I am, Sir, &c., CrciL BRooKinc. 
Green Room Clib, 46 Leicester Square, gg on 


A GOOD CUP OF COFFEE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, —The writer of the article, ‘“‘ The Weleome of an Inn,” 
complains of the difliculty of getting well-made coffee, not- 
withstanding the variety of coffee-machines on the market, 
and the good coffee that can be obtained anywhere. May I 
offer a recipe for making excellent coffee in three minutes 
without any machine, not even a coffee-pot ! 

The best results are obtained when the beans are ground 
fresh, and a teaspocnful of chicory put in the drawer of the 
coffee-mill each time it is filled. 

Ricipr.—Ist. Have a fireproof jug with a cover, holding 
a pint and a half. 2nd. Warm the jug. 38rd. Put in three 
heaped dessertspoonfuls of coffee. 4th. Just damp this with 
boiling water, and let it stand one minute. 5th. Fill the 
jug with boiling water. 6th. Stir with a wooden spoon for 
two minutes. 

Now it is ready. Any coffee not consumed can be bottled 
for future use.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lismullen, Woking. ELLEN C, Tair. 
> 5S 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir,—To Mr. John Oxendon and other Americans who wish 
to find good coffee in London, I would say, avoid certain 
of the best hotels (where some of the world’s worst coffee 
is made) and patronize some of the popular restaurants 
and the less expensive hotels. The coffee in these places 
js uniformly excellent —strong and fragrant it is 
fresh and made according to an invariable recipe. 

confirmed 


because 
My experience as a coffee-drinker and 
noisseur is that French coffee is much overrated. I have 
had as good coffee in England as in America, and better 
than in France. Recently I lunched in a charming, newly 
opened restaurant in a draper’s shop where the coffee was 
so delicious that I sent for the manageress to find out where 
it was bought. She told me that it was freshly ground 
each day from the famous old shop in the Strand through 
which Oliver Goldsmith used to take a short cut from Dr. 
Johnson's house to his chambers in Brick Court. 

What Americans miss in English coffee is cream, which, 
added to hot milk, gives the richness unknown to English 
coffee drinkers. But cream in jugs is rarely served in England, 
—I am, Sir, &c., CAROLYN SureMAN WuIrrce, 

123 Pall Mall, S.W.1, 


con- 
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SHORT LETTERS (of a cross to be erected on a church), “ And the fresh air of 
Tur Nowner Seven: Tue MEerats. incense-breathing morn Shall wooingly embrace it” (Eceles;. 
Mr. Gladstone said, ‘“ There is abundant evidence astical Sonnets, iii. 40, published in 1822). The source of 


of a correspondence between the seven metals of Homer 
and the seven metals of the ancient planetary worship 
of the East.” Only six metals were known in the time 
of Hlomer; quicksilver afterwards became the seventh 
metal. Gold would naturally be associated with the sun, 
on account of its colour, perfection, and beauty, and because 
it was ever regarded as the noblest metal. For the same 
reason silver would fall to the moon, with its pale, silvery 
colour and light. So, again, iron, the metal of war, would be 
associated with Mars: lead, the dull despised metal, with 
Saturn, the slowest of the planets ; and quicksilver, the nimble 
volatile metal, with Mercury, the messenger of the gods.— 
Brian J. A. Nem, The Willows, Wellington, Somerset. 


War 
Referring to * Crusader’s ” article upon rheumatism and its 
prevention, and Mrs. Leaf’s call for volunteers, may I draw the 
attention of your readers to the clinie which has been opened at 
this Institution to deal with rheumatism in children ? The * St. 
Marylebone General Dispensary Clinic for the prevention and 
treatment of Rheumatism and Heart Diseases in Children ” 
is held every Tuesday at three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
applications for the admission of eases should be made to the 
Medical Director of the Clinic, at that time.—Htcu Srokes 
(Chairman of Council), St. Marylebone General Dispensary, 
97 Welbeck Street, W.1. 


AGAINST RuecuMaAtTIsSM—tTHE CHILDREN. 


Tue Drink Trapr. 

The Carlisle that it is possible to 
get rid of private interests in the liquor trade on abso- 
lutely fair terms without any Moreover, the 
disinterested management at Carlisle has been supported by 
the Chief Constable, by successive Mayors of the City, by a 
Conference representing organized Labour in the area, and 
in a Memorial signed by thirty-two local clergy and ministers. 
Why has this system not been applied to other districts ?— 
Iaronp Bucke, Rector of Gislcham, Lowestoft. 


system has shown 


loss. 


A Siuum Garpen. 


Would your readers be interested in helping to make 


a slum garden from a waste patch round a new Mission 
Chureh near the Custom House? A comparatively 
small sum would enable me to employ three workless 


men in digging, making paths, flower-beds, and a_ trellis 
under which sick folk can sit in summer. Hf only they saw 
the street, I feel someone with a garden would give us the 
means to make a beauty spot where all is dreariness and 
ugliness. May Wynne (in charge of St. Luke’s Mission 
district), 3 Wanlip Road, Plaistow. 
Tun Fry 
Tt was a great pleasure to read in your issue of February 122h 
the very charming verses, so full of simplicity, about the little 
boy in Church. Surely we can all look back to the time 
“when we were very young” to the long tedious hours in 
Church and remember how even a fly could help us, and if 
the ** Aunties” did not understand, we knew somehow the 
“}riend for little children” did.J. Hl. W. 


IN Cuurcil. 


CurkiIst AND THE STARS. 
Ihave been waiting for one of your readers to bring forward 
Mrs. Meynell’s poem, * Christ in the Universe,” which treats 
in exquisite fashion the possibility of other worlds having 
known His visitation. She holds with many others that 
“the Cross and Passion could never be repeated, and the 
poem ends thus :— 
“O be prepared, my soul! 

To read the inconceivable, to sean 
The million forms of God whose stars unroll 
When, in our turn, we show to them a Man.’ 


—C. M. Heupson, Dingley, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Lirerary COINCIDENCES. 

With reference to Mr. Mallet’s interesting communication 
in the Spectator, recently, I would ask whether the phrase 
in Childe Harold (iii. 98) is not a conscious imitation of 
Gray's “ incense-breathing morn,” rather than a coincidence. 
Wordsworth was undoubtedly borrowing when he wrote 


Gray’s line has, at least since Professor Hales’s edition of the 
Elegy in his ** Longer English Poems” (1872), been traced 
in Milton, Paradise Lost, ix. 192 ff. :— 
* Now, whenas sacred light began to dawn 

In Eden on the humid flowers, that breathed 

Their morning incense, when all things that breathe 

From the Earth’s great altar send up silent praise 

To the Creator, and his nostrils fill ' 

With grateful smell, forth came the human pair.” ; 


—L. R. M. Srracwan, Birmingham University. 


Dr. Wart’s Poems. 
T want to teach a child the lines by Dr. Watts, commence 


—_-™ 


in 


g 


“ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door” 
but am informed by my bookseller, who wrote to England op 
the matter, that Dr. Watts’s poems are out of print. 

I have procured a copy of what purports to be Dr. Watts’; 
poems, published by the R.T.S., but this appears to be ap 
expurgated edition, and the piece I want is omitted. Would 
one of your readers oblige by letting me know where | can 
obtain a copy of Dr. Watts? The book was current about 
forty years (and more) ago.--P. TOWNSHEND, ** Woodburn,” 
No. 1, Durban Road, Maritzburg, South Africa. 


Biake’s Grave, 
The Blake Society have obtained permission to plac 
near Blake's grave in Bunhill Fields, London, a simple memo- 
rial to Blake and his wife Catherine, with dates of birth and 





death. There will be an Bunhill 
Fields on Centenary Day (August 12th), and the Society will 
meet at Bognor on Aueust 13th. 
any of your readers who are 


interesting function at 


I shail be glad to hear from 
interested in our project.- 


Tuomas Wricur, Secretary of the Blake Society, Cowpea | 
School, Olney, Bucks. | 
“SOMETHING IN THE CuPpBoarn.” 

Would any of your readers give me the full text 
of a short poem-—cither by A. A. Milne or Rose Fyk- 
man—a_ picture of English life, a cottage, the logs 
burning and the words, “Something in the cupboard 
that vou yourself have made” ?—- Norau Sevewiek, The Lid 


Cottage, Hambledon, Lants. 


Tuk * Birp-Loyers.” 

As a Fellow of the Royal Society for the Protection o 
Birds, I like to congratulate you on the cxeellent | 
article by Mr. Hamish Maclaren, * The Cage Bird Cult” in 
Jast week's Spectator. 1 only wish all those so-called * bird- 
lovers ~ could read it.--Cuartes E. Atrorp, Travellers 
Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. | 


should 


* A Serprisey Reaper.” 

How hice and funny of you to think of sucha competition as 
the matrimonial advertisement. TI only hope you will get as 
much amusement out of judging the efforts as the competitors 
have in inventing them. 
you have certainly 
READER, 


It is such fun to be surprised, and 


surprised one reader.-—.A Surprised 


TIOWLERS. 

I have recently come across the following, from a child's 
essay on Nelson, in the Lyric Publications, Seaford, Sussex :— 
“Oh! Harding, Kiss me again,” were the buteful words of 
a heroik mortal who won a great battle with one eye and a 
wooden leg. Before the bloody context arose, this motto was 
uttered by him, * The Queen expects every man to do his | 
duty.” Nelson was a brave man, but his morrals was not 
respectable. Once a lady, whose name was Mrs. Hambington, 
nursed him, and he said, * Oh, heavins, heavins, why do I 
love.” When he died the Queen met him in a boat and he 
went to St. Paul’s and was buried. This is a marvelous | 
lesson to me and all schoolboys. Do your duty to your 
pastors and marsiers. and then even with a single leg you 


can say “with this simple thing I will do my duty— 
R. G. Carucarr, Sandycove, Co. Dublin. 
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~~ ail 


This Week’s 


Mg. STODDARD KING is well Known in America as a contributor 
flight verse to the Saturday Evening Post and other journals. 
ol ue ‘ é 

been 


some of his “ facetious fragments ” which have just 
published by Messrs. Harrap (5s.), under the title What the 
(Queen Said, are rather obvious : Mr. Ford negotiating for 
power sites in Norway * to enabie him to make spare parts for 
fjords,” But to be found also 


in excellent parody of one of Mr. Vachel Lindsay's best 


¢.2., 


and so on. there is lots of fun 


and 
known poelns : 
i} ndred hal burst wetly into tear 
They Ww only vung whales, but large for their vears, 
And t hamed of their horrible size 
'} t I the aries had opened their eve 
+: * 
We have rarely read such twaddle as Mr. R. Hf. Sanders 
has publish Lin Mealing Through Spirit Agency (Iiutchinson. 
éd.). Apparently there are people who will swallow 


told to them by © the spirits.” 


vihing as lone as it is 


“Suffering.” the late Bishop Hedley is quoted as saying, 
gives a certain kind of intensity to acts of the will.” If 
we would search our inner Jerusalem with lamps, their light 
must certainly shine for us through the experience born 
of suffering. .A wise Jesuit. Father Laurent de Smet, says this 
ind many other useful things in a series of essays white h have 
been translated from the French and adapted for English 
readers by Sister Mary Capes. (Suffering, iis Meaning and 
Value. Sands. 7s. Gd.) 
ok * 

Mr. Rose is the editor of the Oxford University Press 
eaition of The Dari ishes., o7 Orient af Spiritualism, first 
published 1») Jolin Brown in 1867 (18s.).. Mr. Ros« observes, 


tely enough, that although the author was hampered by 
wk of ess to a good library of works of Oriental literature, 
this luck is a positive advanta in some respects, for what 
Join Brown tells us comes straight from living men, never 


learned 


The 


the printed page. Tastern annot be 


nvsticisim ¢ 


but only through contact with a teacher. 


track of the juats is dillieult for the Western enquirer, and 
the Sufis Konia and Constantinople have no desire to erect 

What to see signs on their path to peace. The author 
may be relied upon, as far as he goes, but he does not go very 


owever We erateful for aay Hight on the darkness 


mwev be 





of darvish practices. 
+: sk * 

Sir Charles Sherington. than whom no one could speak 
with greater authority, savs in his introduction to Science 
f fl (Ward. Lock. 6s.) that he feels this book will place 

ir workaday life in a perspective which gives it other and 
truer values, thereby winging the imagination for immense 
lights “all the more wonderful because their direction is 

t fan free, but controlled to follow pathways leading 
towards goals which have existence in a scheme of things 


though withia his power 
The 


astronomy, 


power to construct, 


to contemplate, even perhaps ultimately to control. 
} 


vins with an excellent account of modern 


and reviewed ’ 


the body ‘ 


n phy SIN, reology. botany zoolog are 


come to a study of finan and of man’s 


hist llow science is conquering time and space and bring- 
ing the pr ople s of the world together is a subject which ean 
hever grow stale: indeed it grows daily in importance. We 


Wish all that have to do with education would read this book : 
1) ~ . ’ . 

the plan is excellent and the execution worthy of the editor and 
his distinguished contributors. 


Another book 
Macedon of common ner 
the Worlds Work. by 

Hall. 15s.). What 
Photo-clectric cell which has r cently 
the blind and the 
ussisting the deaf to hear, and of the 
ron and aluminium which have made our civilization possible ? 
Pasteur said of modern life: ‘ Undoubte Ils 


the 
live in 
Howe 
the 
the 


‘2. . 
which Is 


ild serve ils 
the 

Mr. 
do 


been 


which she messenver to 


about world we 


biece 


is Chemistry in liarrison FE. 


{} a . 
(Chapman and we know of 


placed at 
tube 
; e 


marvellous alloys of 


Service of radio vacuum 


tiring daily 


Books 


discussion of politics seem to be our guide. 
ances ! 


Empty appear- 
What really lead us forward are a few scientific 
discoveries and their application.’ The final chapter of 
Mr. Howe's book, on “ The Trend and Purpose of Modern 
Research,” impresses on us that under Providence science 
is indeed * the living source of all progress.”” The book was 
obviously written for American readers, but it should find a 
good public here also, although we fear the title will not 
the interest that it should. Any intelligent person 
who picks up Chemistry in the World's Work will be richly 


arouse 


repaid. It is full of byways to eternity. We need “ turn 
but a stone and start a wing.’ We need but follow the 


dance of the electrons to view : 
* The traffic of Jacob's ladder 
Pitched between Heaven and Charing ¢ 


* * # * 


“In dark lieu of Heaven,’ Francis Thompson was given 
the * sacrosanct cajoleries ” of that shall endure 
with The latest book about him (#rancis 
Thompson and his Poetri, by the Rey. T. HW. Wright. Warrap. 
2s. net) that evoke compre- 
hension of gorgeous that it and at 


first dismays, and some plain common-sense criticism, too, 


numbers 


our language, 


has some phrases keener 


an imagery so dazzles 


such as “although as an errand-boy he left much to be 
desired, as a poet he never forgot on what errand he was 


” 


No critic could do justice to ** Corymbus for Autumn, 
* Orient Ode,” or * The Hound of Lieaven.” Francis Thompson 
and he hardly be explained 
being explained away, for his ultimate appeal is 
Mr. Wright has done 
One could not wish for a more sympathetic 
and penetrating essay : may itsend many to the poems them- 
Unfurl the flaming of a thousand dreams.” 


sent.” 


must be read marked : 
without 
not to mind but to the unconscious. 


well, however. 


may 


selves, to * 


x * Ba % 
Mr. Kdward Hiutton has wriiten a very charming book 
on The Valley of Arno (Constable, 21s.), illustrated with a 


’ 
) 
number of reproductions of old prints. From the Apennines 


to the sea throughout its whole course, this is one of the most 
historic and 
The 


the 


entrancing tracts of country to be found any- 
La Verna, whence St. 
on Count ¢ 
the w 


vivid and simple and } 


rode 
he 

tigmata) are 
Ilutton 
Ile 
the r¢ sult is a 


where. puges on Francis 


iniando’s 
the 
Mr. 


sentence, 


away for last time ass (sinee 


could not walk owing to unds of 


cautiful, never 
writes from 


book that 


very 
strains an adjective or twists a 
the heart and with full knowledge 
all 


who love Tuscany will want to keep. 


> t es —s. 
Ihe New Competition 

Wis offer two prizes in our New Compe tition of £2 10s 

Our readers are asked to 


thei 


. cach, 
one for men and one for women. 

that they can only select 
brief advertisement in 


husband or 
* Wanted ”’ 
the 
re ¢ ntirely on the 
will be 


future 
the 


of the Spectator, of no more than sixty words : 


imagine 
wife by means of a 
column 

chousing of their life partner depends therefo 
careful wording of nt. Ht 
not only to suggest the kind of husband or wife you wish, 


ibe advertiseny necessary 


but also to indicate your own personality. The prizes will be 


given to the writers of those advertisements 
opinion of the Editor, would be most likely to achieve their 


which, in the 


purpose. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Allentries must be received onor before Friday, March 11th, 
2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 


must be i by one of the coupons to 
311 of this issu 

and address (or the ps 
written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 
Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
enter into correspondence with 
the right 


of printing any manusccipt 


but each entry 
be found on page 
3. Tho name 
petitor must be 
4. ‘The 
compctition, nor can he 
5. The Editor reserves 
submitted. 
6. Envelope 2 must he 
13 York Street, Covent G 


accomp iyil 


udonym) of every com- 


-ompstit ors. 


addressed : 


arden, London 


Competition, the Spectator, 
WC. 2 
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A Pillar of the 


The Collected Papers of Sir James Dewar. Two 


(Cambridge University Press. $8 4s.) 


Ar the top of Albemarle Street stands a building handsomely 
fronted with Corinthian pillars, in which the architecturally 
learned will recognize an imitation of the Temple of Antoninus 
This is the Royal Institution, which, if such an 
expression is ever justified, may well be called a temple of 
The twin demi-gods indissolubly associated with it, 
Davy and Faraday, are among the few English men of science 


at Rome. 
science. 


of whose fame and achievements the average educated man 
knows something. 
Natural Philosophy of the Institution, on his retirement in 
1887 handed over the handsome apartments at the top of the 
building to a comparatively young man, of forty-five years 


of age, who had already for ten years been the Professor of 


Chemistry. This man, James Dewar, who was knighted in 


1904, speedily identified himself with the Institution, and for 


thirty-six years he and Lady Dewar made their home there 
a centre of graceful hospitality appreciated equally by men 
of science and by those enlightened amateurs who support 
the Royal Institution. The Institution ever near his 
heart: he feared for its fate during the dark days of the War 
and, recalling the difliculties through which it passed after the 
Napoleonic wars, was not without forebodings for its future 
after the newer European struggle. The two volumes of his 
Collected Papers now published are Dewar'’s best memorial, 
but the present flourishing state of the Royal Institution 
under Sir William Bragg, who has worked wonders, would 
probably gratify him even more. 

Dewar is best known to the rank and file of scientilic workers 
by the great body of work which he carried out on the liquefac- 
tion of gases. Ile was the first in this country to produce 
liquid air in any quantity, and to demonstrate its sensational 
properties. Ile was, in a sense, not actually the first man to 
prepare liquid hydrogen, for the Polish experimenter, Wro- 
blewski, had seen a momentary froth of it in his attempts to 
liquefy the gas, but Dewar was definitely the first to collect 
hydrogen in the liquid state, and already in 1899 he was 
preparing it by the pint. In the following year he solidified 
it. The degree of cold with which he was dealing in such 
experiments may be best conveyed by pointing out that the 
temperature of the melting of solid hydrogen is only fourteen 
degrees centigrade above the absolute zero of temperature, 
anything below which is scientifically inconceivable. ‘The 
liquefaction and solidification of hydrogen was a particularly 
important service to science, since, quite apart from providing 
us with a new step on the downward path to absolute zero, 
it definitely disproved the pretty conjecture, based on the 
chemical behaviour of hydrogen, that hydrogen in solid form 
might have metallic properties. 

In the course of his researches on liquefying gases Dewar 
was led to invent the vacuum-jacketed flask, for preserving the 
The device is familiar to 
Dewar never 


so. it 


Vials 


contents from the passage of heat. 
everyone under the name of ** Thermos flask.” 


invention ; had he done 


patented or protected — his 
would probably have brought him a fortune. 


The liquefaction of gases, and the various researches on 


Our Brothers the 


Fair Treatment for Animals. By Ernest Beil. (Bell. 2s. 6d.) 
Animal Mind. By Frances Pitt. (George Alien and Unwin. Los.) 
Tiger and Other Game. By Col. A. EE. Stewart. (Longmans 


Its.) 


Tit: essays on various aspects of the question of man’s inhu- 
to beasts, which Mr. Bell hes reprinted from the 
Some of us 


mianity 
Anime!s Friend, raise many diflicult’ questions. 
will disagree with the author about hunting. Broadly speaking, 
our view is that to tilt at windmills when there are so many 
obvious cruclties and many immediately practicable 
reforms is bad poliey if our object be to secure better treatment 
Genuine reforms generally 


so 


for animals as soon as possible. 
come gradually and are the result always of education rather 


vols. 


Tyndall, for long vears the Professor ef 


tl 
| 


Royal Institution | 


the properties of bodics at low temperatures which thy free 
supply of liquid air and liquid hydrogen enabled Dey to 
carry out, are far from constituting Dewar's life work. , 
glance at the Collected Papers is sullicient to demonstrate 
The beautiful coloured plate which adorns Volume If. recalle 
his researches on soap films, those tenuous membranes Which 
charm layman and philosopher alike, and, having been made 
to reveal so much, still remain mysterious. 
out a technique, described in his papers, by which sozp bubbles 


Dewar worked 
could be made to endure —how long may be judged from thp 
fact that a hubble blown by him lived in a bottle at tip 
Institution for eighteen months, and then broke only on being 
Hie showed that soap films could be used as detectors 
of sound and demonstrators of liquid motions. 


moved, 
This was his 
last work : his early work was on difficult problems of organ; 
chemistry, and on the physiological action of light. Ther 
are two hundred and fifty odd papers reprinted in the volumes 
before us, and even then all the spectroscopic work which 
Dewar carried out in collaboration with Liveing is omitted 
for it was published in a separate volume a few years aie 
Neither is there any mention of the part which Dewar played 
in the invention of cordite, for the work was neve published, 

His services during the Great War are recalled by the paper 
* Liquid Oxygen in Warfare,’ which at his 
hands liquid oxygen was used to supply breathing air ty 
acroplane pilots at high altitudes, and also how large metal 
will 


describes how 


vacuum vessels for liquid air can be made. It interest 
men of science to know that the volumes include two papers con- 
taining hitherto unpublished material. 
with Liquid Gases, and the other on Molecular Specific 
Ileats at Low Temperatures, compiled from the notes of Mr, 
W. J. Green, his trusted assistant. 

Neither by inclination nor training was Dewar an academic 
He founded no school, attracted no body of young 


one on Calorimetry 


scientist. 
researchers such as Sir William Brage has gathered round him. 
In nearly all his researches the general plan of campaign was 
simple enough, and success was largely a matter of experience, 
resource and extraordinary manipulative technique, 
he had to depend entirely upon his own skill and the services 
of specially trained assistants. He did not, as a University 
professor is bound to do, have ready a large number of minor 
problems which could be carried out under his direction by 
inexperienced men, or, rather. perhaps, the direction of such 
men would not have suited with his character. These things 
are matters of temperament. In many ways he recalls the 
virtuosi who made the early days of the Royal Socicty so 
memorable a time for English scig¢nce. In those days men 
such as Robert Boyle and Robert Hooke did not restrict 
themselves to a narrow range of problems or a_ particular 
technique, but were ready to adventure upon any problem 
To be chemist, 


so. that 


whose solution seemed of philosophic interest. 
physicist, and physiologist is rather more diflicult in our days 
than it was then, and it is well for English science that she 
car still produce such men, who combine versatility with 
authority, and, with a kinc of masterly amateurism, are ready 
to undertake any subject with a certain touch, and an assut- 
ance of obtaining valuable results, E.N. pa C. ANDRADE. 


Beasts 


than compulsion. Hunting and shooting may change and 


adapt themselves, for nothing in the world should remain ul- | 


changeable. But to go too far in advance of public opinion is 
not to lead it, but rather to lose all touch. © As the auther 
wisely observes, a man whose life has been passed near kennel 
and saddle-room “cannot possibly take the same view of 
blood sports as the town-bred muralist, who has never know! 
the excitement of riding to hounds.” We may observe signs 
of a change of opinion already many good sportsmen abhor 
the slaughter of pigeons and the cruelties of coursing. ‘The day 
is not far distant perhaps when clay-pigeon-traps, the mechani 
cal hare and the drag will supply painlessly the same spert 
or at any rate a not too pale similitude —as that which now 


demands «a toll of innocent life. 
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“Horse Racing : a cruel sport” is a section of Mr. Bell's 


book we definitely disagree with. A horse enjoys pitting its 
wu “ ng > . . P a ba 2 - 

against its kind. It is infinitely happier “ pawing in 
its than 


are the rights of animals ?° 


fleetness 


trenoth ”’ 
the valley and strength 


rejoicing in drawing a 
putehe yeecart. — What * Mr. Bell 
asks : his answet is that they have the rights of life and liberty. 
But it is just this precious gift of life that we are giving to the 
horse, the dog. the fox and the pheasant in return for a contri- 
bution to ow amusement. W 


and dog, not the others, and the horse and dog may reasonably 


comfort or e can love the horse 
pe assumed to enjov working for us, even at the cost of some 
discomfort to themase Ives. The use of the whip at a“ finish ” 
< not cruel as coursing is cruel. A thoroughbred horse in the 
splendid exercise of his powers hardly feels the lash, and in 
any ease a good jockey will rarely give him more than a couple 
of cuts. 

If we adopt an inflexible attitude towards sport we land in 
a mental cul-de-sac su ‘th as ts loved by theorists: we should 
cease to eat meat, walk on shoe-leather. or even breathe. Or 
we should breathe only through gauze, as do the Jains, who 
carry also a pill-box for fleas, liberating them later in some 
convenient spot to prey on others not so devout. This is not 
vical. Logically, breathing, eating and drinking are mild 
forms of murder with extenuating circumstances, but com- 
mitted of malice prepense. 

If we rely on Common sense we shall see that while there are 
many debatable points in our treatment of animals, we do un- 
doubtedly infliet wrongs on sub-human creatures which could 
be righted quickly if we read and pondered over books such as 
this. 
warmth or adornment 


Do we realize a tithe of the horrors perpetrated for our 
% To quote Mr. Edwin Markham : — 


‘ Have you seen these creatures die 
While the bleeding hours go by 
These poor mothers in the wood 


and motherhood ? 


Robbed of joy 


Do you, when at night you kneel 
See them in their traps of steel ? 
Do you hear their dying cries 
When the crows yp k out their eyes ? 
Women, are the furs you wear 


Worth the hell of this despair 7” 


Surely, also, we can all agree that circus performances of wild 
animals such as Jions are silly and degrading to all concerned ? 
And that caging birds and keeping dogs on leash and Jead 
(“like chaining 2 child in its most sportive years,” as Ouida 
said) are generally unnecessary and idiotic cruelties. 

remarks on the * 


We find again some trenchant sportsinan- 


ship” of big-game shooting to-day, with its Nashlight, telescopic 


_e 


sights, high velocity rifles, and soft-nosed bullets. Certainly 


it is a poor business to slaughter beautiful beasts from the 
comparative safety of a machan, especially when we remember 
what real sport there is in taking motion pictures of wild life. 
Anyone who has seen Mr. Dugmore’s African film must feel 
that that is an achievement infinitely superior to the collection 
of the glassy-eved, moulting trophies that adorn so many 


of the halls of England. ‘The fact is, as Miss Pitt says in her 
charming book, ““ man is still the most murderous creature 


Mr. Bell 


reminds us about many things which are wrong in our attitude 


alive.” Let us hope we shall change our ways. 
towards animals, and if we do not agree with all he says, we 
do most cordially commend his book to the attention of our 
reade rs, 

Animal Mind is a work of a very different order to that of 
Mr. Bell. Miss Pitt 
of notes,” but it is 


feeling for Nature 


claims only that it is “a collection 


much more. ‘Phe author has a profound 


and exceptional literary ability. 


' 
“firmly believe,” says Miss Pitt, * that the mind of J7Zomo 
Sapicns differs in degree, but not in kind, from that of his 
fellow-inhabitants in the world.” We do not doubt this, and 


we agree with the author that analogous impulses may be 
found in the 


fear and the unhappy girl who murders her unwanted baby. 


mouse who devours her young under influence of 
Of instinct. migration, the * broken-wing ~ trick, flock and 
herd movements and the psychology of horses Miss Pitt has 
much of interest to say. What 
horse enjoving racing is only in part confirmed by the author. 


has been said above as toa 


“Itis obvious that horses enjoy galloping in company, for they 
are fundamentally herd animals, and yielding to the impulse 
to go with the crowd must be highly exciting and pleasurable : 


but that is a different thing from understanding the race as 
we it.” 

We have space only for a single story out of a hundred 
It deals with one of Miss Pitt’s most attractive friends : 


sec 


* Otters, though normally the most jovial and light-hearted of 
creotures, can and do lose their tempers at times. Once, and only 
once, didk Me show me temper. She had been playing on a pool 
and LE wanted to cateh her and take her in, and was following her 
ound the banks in an endeavour to pick her up. 1 made a grab 
at her tail, but missed it as she dodged in the water. To my surprise, 
instead of swimming awav. she came back. climbed up th bank, 
and with that sharp cry. * Quac which denotes great annovance, 
made in her turn to erab at m Mh asure of her anger can 
vauged by th act that ] was perfectly indifferent to bene 
handled and was accustomed to b eized by any and every part 
of her bedvyv. It was sheer t mper at ty ing it terfered with when 
engaged nm frog hunting, and mn her case Was a untque d peli ol 
temper. ; ilias 
This is one of the most fascinating books on animals that 


has appeared in recent 
Colonel for 


shikaris underlines for us the peculiar insensitiveness of the 


vers, 
Stewart's able but unpretentious vade mecum 
when he is 


We find, 
dealing with a 


big game hunter, even a real sportsman, as the 

the following 
tiger : After 
Sit down, light 
The one 


hour's wait will allow the tiger to stiffen up or perhaps to dic.” 


author obviously is. for instance, 


about wounded 


posting the listeners do nothing for an hour. 


observations 
a cigarette and have a drink from your thermos. 
His book is excel- 


Colonel Stewart knows of what he writes. 


lently illustrated from amateur photograph rather a rare 


feature in books of this kind and there is some good advice 
on the caution to be observed in shooting black buck on the 
teeming pleins of India. With regard to peacock, he writes 
that “in a few jungles ~ find them sacred. 


so in Central India, but 


Perhaps 


vou may 
this is in the United Provinces these 
beautiful birds are everywhere reverenced and no one should 


shoot one within a mile of a village, for they are not only 


sacred but are generally considered as pets. A reviewer must 


not allow prejudice to interfere with judgment : as a treatise 


on how to kill big game in India this is as good and practical a 


book as can be found. 


- THE MUSEUM GALLERIES | 


53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, | 
London, W.C.2 | 


have pleasure in announcing that 
, . | 
this year they hope to complete | 
several important new issues of 
° is ‘ . Tr . 
Mezzotint and Stipple E.ngravings 


it 
by prominent Artists, amongst 
which is a series of the impor- 

| tant French eighteenth - century 


Line Engravings and Aquatints, 
| the finest works of Meissonier 

engraved in Aquatint, exact re- 
plicas of the originals both as 
regards the minute detail peculiar 
to this great Master's work and 
their rich colours; also a series of 





Dutch Masterpieces engraved in 
Mezzotint by foremost Artists. 

Please write for illustrated { 

prospectuses lo be sent you. 

i ; 

i } 
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Ut Sint Unum 


Irénikon: Bulletin Mensuel des Moines de I’Union des 
Eglises, Avril-Dec., 1926. (Pricuré d’Amay-sur-Meuse, 
Belgique. Prix, Union Postale, 17.50 fr.) 

Tv has always been the Christian method to produce from 

the humblest beginnings results which gradually spread 

to transform the face of the human world. Of such an 
inconspicuous beginning—so lost, that most of its actual 
details seem irrecoverable—the foundation of the Church 
itself is one of the most striking instances. Again, when 

2% young man named Anthony suddenly decided that the 

Gospel meant what it said, and fled into the desert to train 

himself to its demands, no one knew that he was founding 

Christian. monasticism. Nor, when man 

named Francis was seized by the same noble passion for 

revlity, and expressed it in the humblest yet most direct 
and fearless way, was it immediately apparent that a new 
light had verily come into the world. 

I think that it is with such examples as these 
with one eye, so to speak, on History, and the other on 
Kternity—that Christians of every type should watch the 
small beginnings, in the great Mother-Church of the West, 
of that which is perhaps destined to be one of the most 
significant and influential spiritual movements of our time. 
For this is a movement which has again at its source a 
belicf that the Gospel means what it says ; and that separation, 
hostility, mutual intolerance between the various Christian 
bodies, is repugnant to the Spirit of Christ. This perception, 
which to many scems obvious, is nevertheless al 
fur as the great Churches are 
infancy. It is now stirring, and becoming ever more vigorous, 
in the Roman, Orthodox and English 
inspired the Lambeth Conference between 


another young 


in mind — 


least so 
historic concerned — in its 
comniinions. It 


Anglicans and 


Free Churchmen. It received a powerful impetus from the 
saintly and generous spirit of Cardinal Mercier, and from 
those who touk part with him in the Conversations of Malines. 
With the direct encouragement of the present Pope, it has 
now turned its gaze from West to East, and is working 


towards a union at least of sympathy and mutual com- 
prehension between the Latin and the Orthodox Churches : 
the spiritual foundation of charity, on which alone th 
Christendom can be based. 
Monks of Union; a new Benedictine Con- 
Belgium, which his charged 
by the Pope with the special duty of furthering bys * a slow, 
peaceful, and brotherly action” 


truc 
revaion of Irgnikon is the 
organ of the 
been 


gvregation doriciled in 


the growth of this spirit 
of concord. The work is to be done by the characterisiically 
Benedictine method of scholarly research, general instruction, 
and steadfast prayer ; and in the characteristically Benedictine 
temper of prudence, moderation, and courtesy. 





Ne considérons,” says the Editor of Irénikon tn the course 
of ai irticle on La Question Anglicane, * Vocuvre de Union 
des Eglises comme étant toujours, et surtout dans les comonen 
ments, un ivavail irénigue qui doit débuter par une pacification et 
un rapprochement des esprits et des coeurs, plutor que par une 
franchise brutale et une critique Impitovable et systematique. 
Cortes, il ne feut pas nourrir dillusions mi eréer Vimapression quoon 


] nourrit, il faut dire la véerité clairement, mais discr 


charitablement, la ot c'est opportun; mais un syvsteme arréts 
dintranst cance, de pessimisme, de stancdoftishness * et de imo qgueric 
e-t incompatible non seulement avee VPesprit uniontete, mais aver 


Pesprit ehrotien . Nous 
Dieu, dans le puissant souftle de I Esprit divin qutagi sicvidcrament 
de nos jours sur k 
leur inspirer le désir de tout ramener a PF Unite. 
dans un cas, peut-on le méconnaitre dans lautre, bien diffGrent san 
douie, mais qui présente certains traits importants didentité ? 


crovons avant tout dans tla vrace de 


trois grands corps de la chrétienté devisce, pour 


Sion le reconnait 


Dr. Pollock on Prayer Boek Revision 


Prayer Book Revision. 
Lord Bishop of Norwich. 


By Bertram Pollock, K.C.V.O., 
(S.P.C.K. 4.) 
Ture sermon which the Bishop of Norwich preached in Norwich 
Cathedral on Sunday, February 13th, has just been published 
and is a model of a grave, intensely sincere and scholarly protest. 
The Bishop discusses the doctrinal change which he considers 
is embodied in the revision of the Holy Communion Service, 
and he states his opinion that though the change may be 


L'Esprit souffle ot il veut, et l'amour, qui est volonté e 
sa manifestation. I] peut donner deux inspirations q 
difficilement conciliables & Thomme ; mais tout est po 


t désir, est 
Ut semblent 
ible a Dieu," 

In this spirit and for this work fifteen monks —of whom 
two are English, and others Belgian, Dutch, Austrian. Russiag 
after a special course of study in Eastern Christianity at 
Rome, are now established in a small house at Amay-syp 


Meuse, Belgium. They have been joined by nine NOvViees 
; : . 8, 
and a second house has already been opened near Antwerp 


In these the magnificent Byzantine rite is celebrated each 
morning, and is the central religious act of the day thus 
creating a liturgie link between West and East. The study 
of Orthodox theology, liturgy and practice —and, equally 
important, of Orthodox mentality -is on, and its 
result will probably be to unveil at last to Western Christian; 
the mysterious life of the Christian East. ‘* Days of Study» 
in different districts are also arranged ; when the Byzantiy 


curried 


liturgy is celebrated and explained, and addresses are siven 
upon the Churches, spirit, and religious practices of the 
Kast. 

The attractive monthly review Trénikon, by which it js 
hoped that the movement will be spread, contains interesting 
well-informed 
difference 
the lessons the 
Orthodox Kast. 
rightful 


fad articles on all thes on the 
Western astern outlook, on 
West has vet to learn from the 
perhaps significant of all—o 
and 
one Universal Church, which the Latin passion for uniformity 


subjects, 
between the and 
Catholic 
nnd 


differences 


most 


those variations possible withia 


tends to ignore. There is a full chronicle of events in all 


the Kastern churches, giving facts often diflicult to obtain 
elsewhere ; and considerable space is also given to English 
news. All the need for a 
deepened understanding and sympathy between 


divided Churches of Christendom : 


church writers emphasize the 
the vTeat 
best achieved by learning 
others institutional methods und 
mutual 
the ear, cach month a reproduction of some 
Byzantine art is 


of these arc of exceptional interest and beauty, 


more of each spiritual 


attrail, Sinee comprehension comes by the eve 
as well as by 
infamiliar masterpiece of viven. Several 
especially 
the ninth century mosaics of the Crucifixion and Anastasis 
from the monastery of Daphni. During the first three 
months of 1927, Irérikon will also publish a set of ten 
monographs : of which the first, * Les 
Réligieuse Russe Contemporaine.” 


member of the community, has already 


Orientations de la 


Pensée by a Russian 
appeared, 

Those who formed part of the congregation of 6.000 persons 
present at the wonderful Westminstet 
Cathedral last October, had the opportunity of 


‘Irenikon”™ 


Slavonic Mass in 
seeing the 
spirit of at work. This most beautifuland solemn 
ceremony 


the intensels 


to many, a revelation of the spirit which inforns 


ceremonial Christianity of the East—was 


urranged by the Society of St. John Chrysostom in collabor | 


ation with the Monks of Union: and five of the Fathers 
Nor are the interests of 


between the 


frénikon confined 
and = Orthodox 
* question anglicanc, absolument ins¢parabk 


took part in it. 
to a Latin 


Churches. 


rapprochement 
The 
de eelle de VKelise orthodoxe.” is discussed in the mos | 
friendiy spirit in) these which testify to the keen 
intelligent watch Angclican activities, the 
real understanding of the dilfliculties surrounding all projec 
of reunion, and nevertheless the continued vitality of that 
spirit of faith, hope, and charity which was born at Malines 
MyrELYN UNDERHILL 


pages ; 


and kept 






upon 


veiled. excused or denied. it is such a real change that tt wil 
create sectarianism within the Church — one sect following th 
present doctrine and one the doctrine of the alternative Book 

Although we have taken the view that the revision ought 




















to be accepted by all and that it provides a substantial hop} 
for the maintenance of the unity of the Church, we could} 
never wish that the desired end should be reached in any othe 


way than by reasoned and temperate discussion. Eve) 
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Do not make your selection for the 
coming season without inspecting the 
following models:— 
/40 h.p. 2/3-seater with Dickey Seat. 


/40 h.p. 
/40 h.p. 
/40 h.p. 

55 h.p. 
/55 h.p. 

55 h.p. 
/55 hep. 


5-seater Tourer 
5-seater Saloon. 


6-cyl. 5-seater Tourer. 
6-cyl. 5-seater Saloon. 


2 Coupe with Dickey Seat. 


6-cyl. 5/7-seater Landaulette. 
6-cyl. 5/7-Seater Saloon Limou- 
sine on long wheelbase chassis. 


DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD. 


HUMBER LIMITED, 


COVENTRY. 


West End Showrooms: Humber House, 
94 New Bond Street, W. 1. 


Export 


Branch Office: 32 Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. 1. 
Depot and Repair Works: 


Service 


Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. 





Gears that _ slide 


like silk. 


VEN to the least experienced driver, gear-changing on 
a Humber car is a pleasure, not a penance. Gently 
de-clutch—lightly grasp the gear lever, and it glides 
smoothly into posilion. 
Refinements such as this are characteristic of Humber 
models. Every little point of design is brought to a high 
degree of efficiency before it is incorporated in the finished 
car. Only the highest quality of materials and skilled 
Jabour are permitted to play their part in the production of 
Humber cars. It is oniy by exhaustive research, supported 
by gruelling xoad tests, that the fullest confidence and 
esteem of motorists has been maintained. 
CATALOGUE POST FREE 


FULLY iLLUSTRATED 


ON REQUEST. 
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ve “’Dpaised by all 






who drive 
them’? 


Make Humber your choice and 


know what car satisfaction 


CAR MART can supply 


is. 
any 


Model on Deferred payments 
spread over a period UP TO 
3 YEARS and will make the 
highest allowance for a used car 
in Part Exchange. 


As London Distributors, CAR MART 
are in a position to give immediate or 


BEST DELIVERIES 


earliest delivery of all Models. 


SEE CAR MART FIRST 
46-50, PARK LANE, W.1 


Grosvenor 3311 (5 lines) 


297-9, EUSTON RD., 
N.W.1 (Museum 2000) 
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BOILERS 


half the fuel as compared with open 


SSG, ”oouvlébdoda§dMdkd A 





a _ cost 


10lbs. of fuel. 


the night 
attention. 








Can easily be stoked by a lady. 





BEESTON, NOTTS. 





ROBIN HOOD 
AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 


fires. 


Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


Burns slowly through 
without 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
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pede a ve 


a 
argument should be heard; nothing should be sup- 
The Bishop of Norwich by right of learning and 
assionate devotion to the traditional English spirit of the 
6 rch has an indisputable title to be heard with great respect. 
ite but profoundly conscientious disagreement with the 
Archbishop and the vast majority oi his brother Bishops could 
have induced him to circulate this solemn warning, and it 
added that there is not a word in it that could justify 


sincere 
pressed. 


must be 


pitter retor 
The Bishop says that only a few years ago he was supported 


py “a great majority ” of Bishops. Now he is almost alone. 
He ean hardly believe that the deep views of the Church of 
England as a whole have changed as much as the personnel 
of the Episcopate. He says firmly and plainly that what 
‘a prudent compromise” in the Communion 


ts or the language of acrimonious controversy. 


passes for cS eae ; ‘ 
Service is not really a compromise if it establishes ** a formal 
disunion,” as he believes it will. Ile detects the work of the 
ecclesiastical parliamentarian rather than that of the Christian 
English statesman. IIe has behind him the overwhelming 
support of the Norwich Diocesan Conference. 

The Bishop of Norwich’s point is that since the virtue or 
validity of the Communion Service resides in the whole service, 
the symbols of the bread and wine cannot be supposed to 
convey that virtue to those who have taken no part in the 
Service. If they are supposed to do so they at once have 
attributed to them such a mysterious transmutation as is 
disavowed in the present Book of Common Prayer. In fine, 
there is a change of doctrine. Tle looks back wistfully to the 
primitive practice of carrying the consecrated elements 
direct to the sick who had been following the Service at home 
and were waiting to receive. Evidently he would revive that 
custom if he thought it possible, but he does not think it 
possible. This, however, suggests the reflection that the 
difference between the primitive custom and what is now 
proposed is not very great. May it not be presumed that even 
to-day the sick would, as far as their condition permitted, 
“follow the Service”? Does not their expressed wish to 
receive imply that amount of spiritual preparation ? 

Finally, the Bishop expresses the hope that a large part of 
the revision will become law without carrying on its back the 
controversial revision of the Communion Service. He thinks 
that Parliament, in spite of obvious technical difficulties, 
could draw this distinction, and he promises to develop the 
suggestion. 


Pirandello 


Luigi Pirandello. By Dr. Walter Starkio. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Att students of Italian literature and of the drama in general 
will be grateful to Dr. Starkie for his interesting volume 
on Pirandello, the first systematic and complete survey of 
his work published in English. After a brief sketch of the 
Italian Futurist movement and of the Grotesques in the 
theatre, whence Pirandello derived a part of his inspiration, 
Dr. Starkie gives a detailed account of the various phases 
of Pirandello’s literary activities —Pirandello the Sicilian 
(a particularly important clement), Pirandello the novelist 
and short story writer, Pirandello the dramatist. Although 
it is in this last character that he is best known, his novels, 
and more particularly his short stories, of which he has 
written an enormous number, are a necessary introduction 
to his plays. 

Pirandello took to the drama comparatively late in life, 
his first play, Se non cosi, having been produced when he 
Was nearly fifty years of age. He had, indeed, previously 
jhad a special antipathy for the stage. But it is as a play- 
Wright that he has achieved his greatest success. 

Dr. Starkie carefully analyses the whole of Pirandello’s 
Work, and attempts to present a reasoned account of his 
Whimsical philosophy, by no means an easy task in dealing 
with an author so irrational and apparently — illogical, 
Pirandello’s originality, according to Dr. Starkie, consists 
B this, that - whereas former dramatists constructed their 
dramas with the comfortable assurance that their characters’ 
lives would always remain subject to the logic of the world, 

irandello destroys this human logic in his attempt to reach 
& higher reality.” Pirandello has indeed sounded the death- 

Nell of the old traditional drama, but if all writers have a 


symbol summing up their genius, that of Pirandello, as Dr. 
Starkie says, isa huge question mark. Particularly Henry 1V 
and Six Personages in Search of an Author, Pirandello’s best 
known and most successful plays, mark a date in the history 
of the Italian drama and “ have turned the theatre as we 
know it inside out.” Dr. Starkie has certainly understood 
Pirandello as few other critics, even in Italy, have done, 
and in reading his book we see the gradual unravelling of 
the complicated play of criss-cross ideas and weird abnormal 
characters, and their development into a real philosophy 
of life based on the contrast between many forms of reality 
and of truth which does not exist in the Pirandellian scheme 
of things in itself, but “is the representation that each of 
us makes of it.” 
Luict Vinuaki, 


Who ate we All? 


The Racial Basis of Civilization. By F. H. Hankins. (Alfred 
Knopf. Il4s. net.) 

DurinG the nineteenth century the inhabitants of Europe 
were Aryans. They could trace their pedigree for some 
thousands of years. They were descendants of a heroic tribe 
of white men who lived, with their cattle and sheep, their 
horses, dogs and geese, on a plateau in Central Asia. For 
clothing these early Aryans wore skins and woven wool. 
Their food was meat and grain: they neither ate fish nor 
drank milk. They worshipped the all-fathering Sky and his 
multitudinous children. 

But the “* advance of science ” has left us very much in the 
air. From various ethnologists of the most profound erudition 
we have learnt that the cradle of the white races was Russia 
or Scandinavia or France, Germany or Hungary or North 
Africa. Indeed, wherever we find a plain or plateau of a 
respectable size in the northern hemisphere, someone is almost 
sure to have planted there the banner of our ancestors. We 
have even been informed that there is no evidence for an 
Aryan race at all. ‘“ G. de Mortillet before the anthropo- 
logical society, expressed the view, already held by various 
anthropologists, that, since nothing was known of the Aryans, 
their alleged existence should be ignored.” 

It is part of Professor Hankins’ plan to exhibit our ignorance 
and confusion in all its gruesomeness. He pits authority 
against authority, statistics against statistics; and, as we 
read his book, it almost begins to look as if there were no racial 
traits, no specific characteristics of race, and, finally, no races 
of any sort in our modern world. We are within an ace of 
believing that a European is as black as a Nubian and as 
yellow as a Chinaman. At least we can searcely avoid con- 
sidering him as a man of golden-black hair, pinkish-olive com- 
plexion, and brownish-blue eyes. For Professor Hankins is 
very insistent that there are now no pure races, no pure types, 
unless it be among the aborigines of Tasmania. The rest of 
humankind, he attempts to prove, is so mixed and mudd!ed 
that it is impossible to extricate the simple components of its 
ancestry. 

He criticizes very fully and mordantly the popular theories 
of race, the concept that there is any peculiarly recognizable 
Anglo-Saxon element in the English-speaking peoples, any 
Nordic virtue in the German and Scandinavians, any Celtic 
fervour in the Irish. And he lends no helping hand in the 
darkness that follows. He has no theory of origins to advocate 
himself, 

Professor Hankins’ iconoclasm has partly been rendered 
necessary by the exaggerations and follies of the past. He 
points out very valuably how racial myths have been used to 
bolster up the most unbalanced and separatist kinds of 
patriotism. Of the composers of these myths he remarks :— 

“ They greatly strengthened doctrines upon which have been 
based pernicious forms of racial arrogance in Germany, England, 
and the United States. They assisted in the inflation of Teutonic 
Chauvinists and Pan-Germanists ; they lent aid and comfort to 
Anglo-Saxon Imperialists ; they gave a sense of moral righteousness 
to the spirit of racial intolerance.” 

Ife demonstrates, also, that a modern nation is primarily a 
psychological unity. Racially it is composed of much the same 
elements as its neighbours. The proportion may be different, 
the stress upon certain traits may be different, but each 
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nation is, in a sense, an image of every other nation. And so 
far he writes sensibly and well. 

But he has dubious applications of his thesis to make. He 
can show the undoubted fact that culture and civilization 
have sprung, for the most part, from a contact and mixture of 
two or more races. He comes perilously near to asserting as 
a consequence that any indiscriminate mixture is good. There 
can be much objection, for example, to the complacency with 
which he regards the mixture of negro and white man in the 
United States of America. He is, moreover, grossly unfair to 
those ethnologists and anthropologists whose interest lay in 
those very differences of stress and of proportion which he is 
himself compelled to admit. The recognition of the common 
humanity of modern nations gives no excuse for the blurring 
of distinctions. Once the sense in which man is the same 
everywhere has been thoroughly admitted, the whole value of 
study is in differences of stress; for these are the stuff of 
national character and the spring of uniqueness in history 
and art. 

Professor Hankins is also in error when he suggests that the 
facts he has collected give support to the eugenists. If they 
prove anything, they prove that at present the factors of 
national greatness are incalculable. We must remember, 
however, the provocation that he must suffer from funda- 
mentalists, hundred per centers and the Ku Klux Klan. 
When we consider the circumstances of its production, we 
must confess that this is a brave, informative and gencrous 
book. ALAN Porrer. 


An Arctic Adventure 


Under Sail in the Frozen North. By Commander I’. A. Worsley. 
(S. Paul. 18s.) 

Tuis is a saga of sails. Originally flight was to have been 
added, for Mr. Algarsson, first promoter of the expedition, 
had in mind to reach Spitzbergen by sail and thence to fly 
to the Pole. He enlisted Commander Worsley to carry out 
the scamanship and the start was planned for summer 1925, 
but the airship ordered proved unserviceable, and Mr. Algars- 
son decided to postpone his air-raid till 1926. 

Whether the thing was worth doing or no can only be 
answered by asking other questions ; as, for instance, was it 
worth while for Mr. Conor O'Brien to sail round the world in 
his twenty-ton ‘Saoirse’? As a means to the end in view, 
undoubtedly a new vessel specially constructed would have 
been better than Commander Worsley’s ‘ Island,’ a brigantine 
already fifty-one years old. But, plainly, the author would 
never admit that any brigantine, young or old, not specially 
constructed, could have faced the ordeal more gallantly ; 
this is a saga of the ship more than of the seamen, because 
it is written by a scaman, trained in the old clippers. 

Sails were not intended to be their sole resource, but in 
pack ice the auxiliary propeller was snapped and there was no 
way to replace it. Danger came often to meet them ; here is 
one moment of it—not the worst :— 

** Harle called mo to say we were drifting down before a light 
breeze on to a big stranded berg. Through the fog we could see its 
dark cliffy base, nearly half a mile long. We set sail after sail, till 
there were no more to set, in the endeavour to work her through the 
encumbering fields of ice, intermingled with heavy hummocks, but 
continued to drift steadily down... . The berg was too long to 
clear by a sternboard, and there was the ever-present danger of 
the swell undercutting it till it calved, when thousands of tons 
might have fallen on us, or the berg might have capsized. 

* IT gave a fearful yell of ‘ All hands on deck to save the ship,’ and 
things began to happen. The instant the sea was clear below the 

vort boat it was lowered and manned with a rush by Harle, Burt, 
Mason and Fenton. I sent them to the starboard bow where they 
towed the ship ahead and to starboard as hard as ever their arms 
could drive the oars. On board, the davits were swung in, and the 
yards braced sharp fore and aft to prevent striking as the swell 
lifted the ship and threw her almost under the berg’s overhanging 
crest. The boat's griping spar was pushed to port in the forlorn hope 
of easing the blow that seemed imminent. 

* The ship was hanging at the very corner when fifty feet ahead 
would have put us in safety, when suddenly, undermined by the 
swell, the berg front calved. There was a loud roar as a mighty 
mass of ice slid into the sea forty yards astern. The resultant wave 
rushing forward swept us along with it and we cleared the corner by 
about two feet.” 

Like everything else in the book, this needs some rudimen- 
tary idea of seamanship to follow it ; but for those who have 
ever taken even half an hour's pleasure in watching a vessel 
worked under sail, it is a thrilling narrative. 


————2: 


The Music of Words 


The Queen of Seven Swords. 
and Ward. 2s. 6d.) 

Brother Man. By Eden Phillpotts. 

The Bird Cage. By A. J. Young. 
3s. 6d.) 

Verses New and Old. 
mann. 3s. 6d.) 
The Candle in the Cabin. 

and Co. 6s.) 


By G. K. Chesterton. (Shey 


(Grant Richards. 


(J. and E. 3s. i 


Bumpus, li 
By John Galsworthy. (William Hig, 


By Vachel Lindsay. (D, Applet 


Ont: of the questions a reviewer feels inclined to put abgy 
many of the volumes of verse that find their way to his table 
“Why on earth was this book written at all?” Here, % 
instance, is to be detected nothing but a rather irritating 
partiality for jingling rhymes, there a form of morbid introspes, 
tion which is the antithesis of poetry. And the very fig 
that the book’s justification as poetry is not at once clear | 
surely reason enough why the reviewer should put it asi» 
One would not like to suggest that The Queen of Seven Sword 
could have gone unnoticed even had its author's name py 
been G. K. Chesterton. But when lines such as this; * Mine 
eyes were fierce with fever: I was lord of the sleepless lang” 


or “ This was the hand of the hero: it strangled the dragon; 1, 
L~) 


scream,” are repeated ad nauseam, as they are here, op} th 
wonders why the author has thought it necessary to mi 
so much noise. 

Nor do I find Mr. Eden Phillpotts particularly readable jg 
verse, though at least I have not had to ask myself any y. 
necessary questions about the raison délre of his book, h 
spite of the matter of fact way in which the months a 
apostrophised there is poetry in Brother Man as well as a good 
deal of common sense in verse. 

Mr. Young's The Bird Cage, on the other hand, is wholly 
charming. How pleasant to find a_ collection of some | 
fifty genuine nature poems without a single instance of} int! 
false sentiment or—rather more unusual—without one di. 
figuring “moral” tacked on to any of them. Mr. You 





knows what gocs on in the heart of the underbrus, 
in the hedge rows, “‘where bryony crowds its stay} , | 
vellow as honey”; he sees the thistledown float by 


"y 


* Blown by the wind at will, O’er the flower-nodding hill’ a 
as the ghosts of day, * Taking from the glad earth, Thei 
burial and their birth,’ and is content to leave it at that ina 
few fairy-delicate stanzas. He is not so inartistic as to k 
forever finding analogies bet ween his own moods and Nature’ 
he is as far beyond that sort of self-consciousness as hei ’ hi 
beyond uncouth experiments in rhyme. And so he can eal 
a poem, * The Yellowhammers *’ on a note as elusive and ya 
as final as this :— ci 
* There where the hillside scattered the sheep walk 
I stood awhile, becalmed in a deep muse, 
Thinking how 1 had served so sweet a use 
Driving my golden flock.” 

I was not surprised to sec Mr. Galsworthy’s verse dismiss! 
the other day as * sentimental at its worst, and at its be, 
pleasantly epigrammatic.”’ It is a pity that the comme ; 
should have been printed, but one was quite prepared forsud “’ 
a verdict. Mr. Galsworthy has a way of capturing days ai 
inoods of old, not only for himself but for his readers, whid 
adds to these too-modestly introduced verses of his a quit 
and individual charm, as of a distant peal of bells. ; 

These last three books might well have been grouped unde gp, , 
heading suggestive of a certain similarity of outlook in th (/ 


authors—at least a common desire to perpetuate each ash 7 





but 4 iid 


Remar 


tl 


M thane 


sees it the changing beauties of our English seasons—tt (;,,,,,..,, » 


The Candle in the Cabin is of totally different onde 


I haz 


It is, too, a book of a far greater prosodic significatt, g)¢ y,,,;; 
for the author-artist —it is weirdly, enchantingly illustrate guay. 
—draws from so deep a well of native originality that he@ This n 
easily dispense with accepted verse forms and still suceeed. }°* Clave 
It is advertised that Mr. Lindsay has ‘* caught and express Sindy 


in singing verse new rhythms from the primitive chants of th See 


Indians and from the various sounds of nature as he i896 pep), 
Strangely enough, this announcement of which | 


ane 


observed them.” 
American publisher does not appear to be exaggerated §au 


There is a surge of strong and sometimes monotonous MUEDz¢;<,, 


here that holds in it the voice of the wind among the pit 
boughs, and the rushing sound of rivers, a music that 8 
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MIND AND PERSONALITY 


| 

||| 4n Essay in Psychology and Philosophy. | 
7 7¥. | 

3y WILLIAM BROWN, D.Sc., M.D., Wilde Professor || 


| in Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford, Psychotherapist to King’s College Hospital, 
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t sense of the «word free: a music of * The curling 
that “Wind and wind, Before they break,” of 
Red 
Indian's courtship in a land that is still unspoiled and wild 
enough to inspire, and justify, the highly picturesque and 
nous phrascology employed. The Candle in the Cabin 
of the most refreshing and * full-blooded ” volumes of 


H. M. 


the trues 
waves 


«The Mountains with Storms for War-Bonnets.” of the 


vig 
js one ‘ 

etry I have r ad for many a dav. 
a 3 
poetry 


Fiction 
Divers Women in Story 


— v Re evereux. ‘rosbv Lockwood. 7s. 6d.) 
e Magic. By Roy Devereux. (Cro é cr ane a 
on Third. By Elizabeth Spriege. (Knopf. 7s. Gd.) 
Your cuckoo sings by kind. By Valentine Dobree. (Knopf. 


7s. bid.) 


The Overbury Mystery. By Judge Parry. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


qu: protagonist of the average novel is more and more 
frequently a woman. These four books in their very different 
avs are concerned with the feminine temperament. 

Blue Magic, in quaint reversal to the epistolary form, 
Deep-eyed and 
heavy-tressed, she smiles as deliberately as a “* vamp,” but 


Ww 


presents the super-woman at her crudest. 


really she is ** too bright and good for human nature’s daily 
food.” a creature of romantic and mysterious origin, a splendid 
wronged gentus of “Tainted Blood ” 
has horrified an innocent London, evidently forgetful of its 
Ibsen and Brieux. but 
she flies to Algeria, and discovers she is really a desert-woman. 


whose superb drama 


Adoring men offer her svmpathy ; 
She has more adventures and more triumphs ; but is drowned 
in the Mediterranean, and becomes reincarnate in the * blue 
There is a dashing air 
but 
When one admirer describes the radiant 


lily” desired by two of her acolytes, 
the 
occasionally miss fire. 
lady as “ lassata, non satiata,” he seems to have forgotten the 


of culture about chief letter-writers : the allusions 


context. This is quite an amusing book, though perhaps the 
author did not so intend it. 

The publishers create a slight prejudice against A Shadowy 
Third by stating on the wrapper that it is very, very modern, 
and could not possibly have been written twenty years ago. 
The anguish caused by the sudden separation of two young 
the theme of this book— 
was passionately and tragically described in a novel concerning 
one Richard Feverel, in dim Victorian days. Virginia would 
not have included Meredith in her list of ** clear” people ; but 
her modernity is merely a matter of quotations and a confused 
mind. She and Evan shadowy young folk analysing 
pale flirtations with an infantile seriousness. But that is 
possibly because the mistaken author has a true gift for relating 
gentle and happy matters in a pale pastel style that might have 
itsown charm. Virginia resting in the lovely garden is finely 
and sweetly touched There are occasional 


married people who are also lovers 


are 


sometimes. 


| intonations of rare feeling in the book, like the description of 


the chilly disappointment of a mecting too ardently expected. 
The young men are rather foolish ; but at its best this youthful 
hovel breathes the troubled and fugitive promise of a February 
Way. 
} Your cuckoo sings by kind surprises with an original record 
id a nice sense of language. The matter is the life of a girl- 
ild between eleven and fourteen, told in the lucid impersonal 
nner of a Recording Angel, with just so much sympathy as is 
plied by perfect justice. Readers who have the Barrie- 
¢ Vision of children will not love Christina. She is uncouth, 
cause of her spiritual solitude, inhibited from grace by 
gracious assaults on her seeking soul. But the inarticulate 
ristina is as much a “ child of quality ” as the exquisite 
tle lady of Prior, for she has imagination, intellectual honesty, 
da power of noble passion that terrifies herself, so that she 
indeed the Ugly Duckling who through much misery will 
t ride as &@ Swan upon the lordlier waters. Farrowfield is 
iristina’s hell, where average stupid people by mere carcless- 
$s and impatience behave like demons, and horrors come 
denly about her through her very innocence. She has 
et initiations : ; 
mMprehensible wounds, she stumbles through dark places, 
Ml she sees the world of daffodils and birch trees unsteadied by 
k. And like all lonely children she discovers mystical 













as if pressing together the raw edges of 


tricks and ways of escape into a kind of infinite ecstasy some- 
thing akin to an Oriental fakir’s, 

Christina passes to Braemore, where her spirit is healed by 
exquisite hands, and she learns to accept as a delightful ritual 
the necessary etiquette of life. Yet Farrowfield lives in her 
for evil and good, casting a dark flame that heightens the 
felicity it seems to threaten, and keeping alive the conflict 
from which must emerge no placid and elegant existence, 
but life in higher terms of defeat and triumph. 

The crystal language of Christina’s tale spaces out sometimes 
into pools that mirror lovely images like a landscape or a white 
marble lady on a tomb. Sometimes a rare and amethyst word is 
precisely placed like a pale enamel in silverwork. Christina’s 
final reverie, a succession of trivial, terrible, magnificent 
notions, is a@ most convincing meditation in the Proustian 
manner. Sometimes the book falters, for it attempts evasive and 
diflicult things ; but it is always sardonic, delicate and strange. 

Frances Carr, Countess of Somerset, had brief childhood of 
any kind, since at twelve she became a bride and a court lady ; 
and, not so long after, a mistress of intrigue and an initiate into 
the Black Art. Judge Parry’s aceount of The Overbury 
Mystery has been published before ; and his evocation of the 
many glittering figures who tread that intricate dance of guilt 
is lively and vigorous. WHlis partiality for Frances, who was 
merely luxurious, conscienceless, and cruel, really spoils her 
dramatic effect. and her beauty 
was so great that it seemed invincible. 
first wedding masque; the chastity of the grave and beautifuy 
Prince Henry melted beneath her eyes. Campion’s lutes and 


She had a simple nature ; 
Ben Jonson wrote her 


Donne's pagan epithalamy mingled with the bright insolence 
of her second nuptials. Sir Mdward Coke and Francis Bacon 
brought her to her doom. The tale of the obscure death of 
Sir Thomas Overbury is thick with historic names. It evokes 
London—barges of delight and dread 
crossing on the river, maskers golden in the Banqueting [louse 
at Whitehall, hooded figures knocking at the door of the lone 
house in Lambeth Fields which belonged to Simon Forman, 
magician. As for Frances, she had better have died on Tower 
Hill when she took her fan and walked out from the judgment 
of her peers, stately in black and white, with the officers of 
justice attending her like her gentlemen in waiting. But she 
lingered long, with her husband's hate devouring her more 
eruclly than the cancer at her breast, 


a vision of Jacobean 


R. ANNAND Tayror, 


THE VANITY BAG. By William Gerhardi. (Benn. 
6s. and 1s.)—We have here the concentrated essence of a 
novel, doubly, triply, quadruply distilled and exquisitely 
blended. It is more than a long short story, and has far 
more virtue than the majority of novels. In the space of some 
seven thousand words the author has made known to us cight 
individual characters: by some magical process he has 
extracted their very souls. le has suggested the life history 
of Mr. Mackintosh Beck, who fell in love with Irmgard, * not 
because he thought her beautiful, but because other people 
thought so, which made him think of her as such.” He tried 
to propose but was constantly interrupted by trifling incidents. 
** All the same,” he reflected at the end, * I think I like the 
old duffer best.” The old duffer was Herr Schultz, Irmgard’s 
father, who left home because of the incessant bangings of the 


door by his fourteen children, and who, as he said, ** came 
out with aphorisms quite spontaneously.” Schultz was an 
author: he had written a book, and ** one or two little-—well 


know him. No 


youthful attempts—school essays.” We all 
to its wit, 


review could do justice to this short masterpiece : 


satire, tragi-comedy and Chekhovian irrelevancies. One 
regrets its brevity while applauding the studied economy that 
has made it so perfect. 

SAUL’S DAUGHTER. By Mary Gaunt. (T. Fisher 


Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—Although Mrs. Gaunt’s new novel is 
not written with quite the authority of that admirable 
romance, The Forbidden Town, it is exceedingly good reading. 
The scene is laid at Aden, and the heroine, Bridget Raimond, 
the daughter of the Governor, elopes with a beautiful bound ay, 
who looks like a Viking and habitually behaves like a coward. 
The only thing which is not quite convincing ts Gerald Wilmot’s 
reason for running away with Bridget. She is an embarrass- 
ment when he has done it, and he seems to be tired of her 
before his wedding ring is on her finger. The local colour of 
the block house, the Abyssinian border and the natives is 
exccllently depicted, and Bridget’s final subterfuge for summon- 
ing aid against the attack by the natives to which her husband's 
desertion exposes her is most ingenious. The account of 
Gerald’s panic when he is lost because he will not wait for 
his guide who is tending a sick camel is alinest uncomtortably 
vivid, and the final catastrophe is most graphically deseribed, 
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Novels in Brief 


Every Berrick, the heroine of Mr. Leonard Rossiter’s 
remarkably clever first novel, That Ridiculous Woman (Selwyn 
and Blount, 7s. 6d.), has magnificent “ spirit.’ But, while 
nulmost sublime in courage, her vanity misdirects her energies 
and makes her absurd. Though the victim of ill health and 
deformity, she determines to be “like other women,” and 
risks marriage and motherhood against the advice of her 
doctors. Resolved, moreover, “ like other women,” to enjoy 
life, she flirts with young men, and has not the sense to see that 
they are not really in love with her, but are merely courting 
her wealth and influence. After visiting the dour nerve 
specialist, Mark Follis, who feels her pulse, she spreads the 
rumour that he held her hand. Mark’s wife is enraged at this 
und represents to Evelyn the foolishness of supposing that 
she could actually attract men. Her vanity injured, Evelyn 
accepts this as a challenge. She will prove that she can bring 
men to her feet. She finally succeeds, but only at the cost 
of her son’s life and of tragedy for herself. Mr. Rossiter has 
written a large-scale novel of modern society that is full of life 
and subtly drawn characters. * * * In The Planter’s 
Wife (Benn, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Marion Osmond gives us a conven- 
tional and averagely good story of European society in an 
outpost of Empire. Celia Hayes-Cameron, a beautiful young 
woman, is deserted by her husband, a Malay planter, and, 
after some alarming experiences in her lonely bungalow, is 
jured into a * select ” circle of English settlers, among whom 
life is gay and morality questionable. The picture is, we 
hope, overdrawn. But it is mildly humorous and diverting. 
* * * Cursed be Their Treasure, by Mr. Il. B. Drake 
(Lane, 7s. 6d.), is a good romance in the Stevenson vein. 
Murders, smuggling, lonely inns, and sceret coves are eerily 
described in excellent literary style, and the plot is sufliciently 
exciting. * * * Well written, also, is The Splendid Rascal 
(Cassell. Zs. 6d.). Mr. George Challis introduces us to a very 
fine filibuster in the person of the cavalier, Sir Louis Madelin, 
who. having been seized by a little band of buccaneers, becomes 
the captain of their ship. There ensue fightings in the Spanish 
Main, and before the heroine is rescued at length through the 
almost superhuman powers of Sir Louis enough blood is shed 
to satisfy the most sanguinary thirst. * * * ‘old in the 
lirst person, by an old seaman, in letters to his nephew, Monsoon 
Magic, by Mr. M. Inskipp (Benn, 7s. 6d.), is an account of a 
gun-running expedition to the Philippine Islands, and of an 
unlucky love affair, of which the dusky daughter of a native 
chief is the heroine. The story makes no appeal to credulity. 
But it is breezy enough, and the dialogue is good in its own 
facetious way. 


Current Literature 


THK LEGENDS OF ANLABY AND GANTON: — Their 


Neighbours and Neighbourhood. By Colonel Sir James 
Digby Legard. (Simpkin Marshall. 25s.)—A very old and 


interesting group of Kast Riding families forms the subject of 
this careful monograph. Legard, Cholmley, Hotham, Cayley, 
Sykes and Dawnay are all historic names, and Sir James 
Legard’s researches give them substance and character. The 
two Hothams, father and son, who first denied Hull to King 
Charles and then tried to betray the port to him and paid for 
their change of front with their lives, come prominently into 
the story. Sir Hugh Cholmley, whose mother was a Legard, 
held Searborough for the King. On the other hand, Sir 
Thomas Widrington, whose daughter married a Legard, was 
a leading Yorkshire Parliamentarian and Speaker of Cromwell's 
House in 1656. Some attractive family letters relate to the 
naval and military service of later Legards, and there are 
good chapters on the Ganton estate and muniments. Such 
books supplement very usefully the ordinary national 
histories. 


EARLY NETHERLANDS MAIOLICA, 
Rackham. xiv. + 136 pp. -++ 56 plates (12 in colour). 
(Geoffrey Bles. £3 3s.)—It has long been known that Italian 
potters were settled at Antwerp in the sixteenth century, but 
until recently their work has never been identilied. Mr. 
Rackham has brought together in this scholarly book all the 
documentary evidence bearing on the Netherlandish pottery 
of this period, and by its aid has identified a goodly array of 
wares, most of them formerly classified as Italian. The 
beautiful tiles at The Vyne in Hampshire, built in Henry 
VII's reign, were for long a puzzle to archacologists ; they 
are now identified as Netherlandish work. The word maiolica 
was used at first only for the Spanish lustred pottery 
imported into Italy by way of Majorea, and the word 
preserves the original spelling of the name of the island. 
Latterly covering all classes of Italian tin-enamelled wares, 
its meaning has been conveniently extended by Mr. Rackham 
to include also the contemporary enamelled earthenware 
vf the Low Countries and elsewhere. Ilis survey closes 


By Bernard 
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with the end of the sixteenth century, when Spanish 

cution had aroused a Dutch national spirit and what ha 
the Netherlands became Flanders and Holland. A ann 
maiolica style survived for another century in Dutch tile ma 
and Delft pottery, until unmeasured admiration for Chine 0 
blue-and-white porcelain drove the earlier gay, strong col = 
out of fashion. The absorbent surface of untired mail 
demands bold, vital brushwork, and this is well displaved : 


the fine colour plates of this lavishly illustrated book, 


PEASANT ART IN EUROPE. By H. C. Bossert xii 
44 pp. + 132 plates. (Ernest Benn. £9 9s.) —If peasant ar 
is now dead, as Dr. Bossert declares, his book is an lea 
and impressive obituary. Upwards of two thousand spec 
are here reproduced, most of them in colour, and they peek 
an admirable summary of European folk-art in embroider, 
wood, metal and pottery. Peasant art drew its decorative then, 
from local tradition, itself formed by direct contact between th 
craftsman and his material, through the incentives of te 
customs, civil and religious, with which he was immediately 
in touch. ‘The “ style-art” which displaced it was, on the 
contrary, an affair of mere design—often exotic and inapyp, 
priate—imposed on the craftsman and his material | 
dictates of fashion. The craftsman himself has now pasgq 
and a mechanical age is doubtless growing new tradition. 
though we do not yet call its productions art. It isa backwand. 
looking sentimentalism that would revive peasant art with ut 
the economic and cultural conditions that produced it, thoy) 
this book can be thoroughly recommended as a fund a 
suggestions for all interested in handicraft. It is reerettghj. 
that English work forms so small a proportion of the whol, 


FLOWERS AND ELEPHANTS. By Constance Sityel 
(Cape. 5s.)—Mrs. Sitwell has not so much described Indy 
as she has painted it for us in dim greys, in faint blues, in bry 
prussian and vermilion and grape purple. She has done sox 
than compile a book of travel sketches: she has given wy 
glimpse of a delicate personality, walking through the fairyland 
of her own mind, ever keeping aloof and holding back from ay 
contact that might biur the first impressions of marble pales, 
dim forests, mighty rivers and life itself. In his very exquisite 
preface, Mr. EK. M. Forster describes the effect of a flower 
gathered from the Tree of Life on various peoples. To the 
westerner it is merely a flower, just as an elephant is a 
elephant : to the Indian “ elephants and flowers ail blend and 
are part of the illusion that severs unhappy mortals from th 
truth.’ To our forefathers the flower says: * There ist 
topmost blossom on the Tree of Life, unspoiled by huna 
fingers.” That is the view that Mrs. Sitwell takes. This isa 
rare book, full of poetry. 


ENGLISILT DECORATIVE 
RENAISSANCE. By M. Jourdain. (B. T. Batsford. 3s 
net.)—The arrangement of this book seems _ altogethe 
admirable ; it combines a lucid survey of the subject with 
a wealth of detailed research which will be of inestimabk 
value to the serious student. During the carly years of tle 
nineteenth century decorative plasterwork had fallen 
evil days, but the recent revival of interest in this chariy| 
form of interior decoration promises better things for tk 
future. This book should bring to the notice of both th 
practical craftsman and the student of historical ornamet 
the finest examples, many hitherto unpublished, of whit 
was essentially a native product. Not the least interestit 
section of the book is the list of plasterers, largely compilt) 
from original contemporary documents. ‘The plates @ 
excellently chosen and reproduced, many having been tks 
specially for this work. 


LIFE AND LAUGHTER ’MIDST THE CANNIBALS 
By Clifford W. Collinson. (Ilurst and Blackett. 1- 
Mr. Collinson’s lively book about the South Seas deals wa 
the comparatively unknown Solomon Islands, as well as we 
the tiny Lord Howe group and with the phosphate rock ® 
Nauru, the deposits on which are owned by Great Britis 
Australia and New Zealand. The Solomons used to be it Findlater’ 
cessible to missionary and trader alike, but the fierce canni) indiater 
who inhabit them are now somewhat tamed, and the aul ‘Port, A 
found them uncommonly amusing. In his unconventiiit? 
way Mr. Collinson gives an attractive account of a trad#t - 
daily experiences in the Solomons, where earthquakes  Igreat vog 
alligators are now, perhaps, more dangerous than the nal 4) 
The photographs are good. 


FURTHER WANDERINGS—MAINLY IN ARG\Y 
By M. KE. M. Donaldson. (Paisley. Alexander Gardner. o% 
—NMiss Donaldson will find many readers, in England as 
as Scotland, for her new volume on the Western Highli? 
and islands. She is discursive, argumentative and prejudit® 
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But her enthusiasm for Highland history and traditions 
bounded, and she spares herself no pains in visiting ® 
describing the modest ruins, often almost inaccessible, W” 
recall the early days of Christianity in Dalriada. 
devoted collector of clan stories, and the examples whicl 
gives illustrate once again the exceeding bitterness of tht 
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Here’s 
happiness 
and prosperity 
for you and yours. 


£500 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE—FROM AGE 55 


Think of it! A care-free life from age 55. An income of 
£500 a year absolutely secure to you for the remainder of your 
days—even if you live to be a centenarian. An income irre- 
spective of business or other investments, and not subject to 
market fluctuations, trade conditions, or political troubles. What 
a boon to you and yours! What a burden off your mind! 


The Plan devised by the Sun Life of Canada, the great 
A\nnuity Company with Government-supervised assets of over 
£70,000,000, makes this splendid prospect possible for you. 





You deposit with them a yearly sum you can well afford out of | | 


your income, and the money, under the care of this most pros- 
perous Company, accumulates to your credit and to it are 
added extraordinarily generous profits. ‘Thus you share in the 
Company’s triumphant prosperity. 


£500 a Year for Life. 55, £4,000 will be paid to your 


Just at the age you begin to feel 
you ought to take things more 
easily, the Sun of Canada makes it 
possible for you to do so. From 55 
years of age you will receive a fixed 
income for life—about £500 a year. 

| 

| 


every deposit you had made to date. 
If death results from an accident 
the sum would be increased to 


£8,000 plus half the deposits. 


If you prefer it a cash sum of about | Any Age Any Amount 
£6,000 will be given you instead ; y se, y a 
The figures here quoted are for a | 


of the yearly income. , 
man of 35, but the plan applies at 
£40 a Month if any age and for any amount. 


Unable to Work. 5 Whatever your income, if you can 
spare something out of it for your 


Supposing you adopted this plan | and your family’s future, this plan 
now, and next week, next year, or | js the best and most profitable 
any year until you are 55, you | method you can adopt. 
become—through illness or accident | 
—permanently incapacitated for | 

| 

| 


earning a living, £40 a month will £70.009.000 Assets. 


be paid to you until the £500 a 
year becomes due. And from the | The Sun of Canada has Assets of ! 
time of such incapacity no further | over £70,000,000, which are under 

Government supervision. Let us 


deposits need be made by you. 

know your name, address, exact 
age, and the approximate amount 
you can deposit yearly, and, with- 
out any obligation on your part, we 
will tell you exactly how you can 
apply this ideal Plan of Investment- 
Insurance to your own circum- 
stances. Address your inquiry to 
J. F. an (Manager), Sun Life 
. : of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada 
if Anything Happens to You. House, Victoria Embankment (near 
Should you not live to the age of | Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 


Income Tax Rebate. 


If Income Tax remains as now, you 
will save nearly £470 during the 
run of the arrangement. ‘This is 
additional to the profit you make on 
the transaction. 


£4,000 for Your Family 






















A TOBACCO 
OF OLD-TIME 
QUALITY. 


Tt is said you cannot 
nowadays buy Tobacco 
such as that of 25 or 30 
years ago. But that is 
not so. Dobie’s Four 
Square Matured Virginia 
is the genuine old style 
quality, possessing the 
sweetness of time. It is 
air-cured, sun-dried pure 
Virginia leaf, aged in 
wood and cut from the 
Please also enclose name and cake. Always a delicious 
address of your Tobacconist. nutty taste. Try it. 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON, Tobacco Manfrs., PAISLEY. Est. 1809@ 











From most 
990d tobcc- 
conists in 1 
and 2 og, 
packets of 3/b. silvered rns 
at 1/2 PER OZ. Im case of 
dificulty in obtaining Four 
Square locally, write direct 
to manufacturers, enclosing 
money for quantity required, 
or wse C.O.D. system. Pack- 
age will be sent post free. 
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The services of the London Travel 
Bureau of the Union Government 
are at the disposal of persons who 
intend visiting South Africa. Tours 
are arranged by officials with an 
intimate knowledge of South Africa, 
and enquiries should be addressed 
to the Publicity Agent, South Africa 


House, Trafalgar Square, London, 


W.C. 2, 
aa 


Write for Tours Book (“B.D.”) or 
telephone Regent 6760, Extension 120, 


UT IT TIA A OT a TA A IG IN TT a 


ARE YOU 
INTERESTED 


in some poor mar or woman in sore 
need of a proper surgical appliance to 
enable him or her to get back to work? 


“ Letters ” are sent to each subscriber 
in proportion to the amount contributed, 


Be your own Almoner! 


Contributions should be addressed to The 


Secretary, 


SURGICAL 
SOCIETY 


ROYAL 
AID 


Salisbury Fleet 


London, E..C. 4. 


square, treet, 


H.M. THE KING. 
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i family feuds to which the intruding Saxon at last put an 
Oe” iii, ‘ gives free expressi to her dislike ‘ ‘ 

Miss Donaldson gives expression t¢ HK ‘ . 

eae modern manifestations of interest in“ Scotiish Li rary List 
of adom * and of modern ways of naming Highland chiefs ; sie : ; ie 
sat to all who know and love the West Highlands this second MISCELLANEOUS > Out in the Blue. By Vivienne de Watte- 
bet ‘ill be as attractive as the first was. ville. (Methuen. 38s.) Wagner's Music-Dramas Ana- 
book WI . lysed. By Gustav Kobbe. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) Cues 


quk FUTURE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
ydited by Sir James Marchant. (Longmans. 9s.) Pen 
jeading Chure hmen contribute essays to Sir James Marchant's 
symposium on the € They write agreeably 
on various topics, but most of them seem unduly cautious or, 
it may be. are unable to expre ss their ideas in a few 
{mong the more helpful contributors is the Bishop of Liver- 


future of the Church, 


pare Be 


wl. whose views on ~The Church and Education ~ are 
worl. : ‘ 
F finite and practical. Ile would have the Chureh retain 
de! ‘ 


only the strongest of its ¢ lementary schools * to serve as models 


of the type ol which it has assisted to evolves” and 
hand over the the State. Then, Dr. David, 
“the Church would be free to devote itself to far more central 

training and 


problems. concerning the teaching vive n and thie tral 
it. Ife insists, very 


achers who 
rightly. thet “* religious instruc tions” even ip a Church school, 
will not suffice for the training of a chiid, 
(anon Cunningham's paper on ** The Clergy and their Train 


“ «ives some useful facts about the dearth of candidates for 


school 


rest to 


SaVS 


vive 


inspiration of the te 


whole religious 


ing, oa ‘ 
ordination and pleads for recognition of the fact that. like 
the Nonconformist bodics, the Church will have to train 
candidates at its own expense and not at theirs, But the 
book as a Whole is disappointing. 

FACING EUROPE, By FF. Bausman. (Century Co, 


Lmischievous book. Its scope is, infer alia, 
United States were “ beguiled into war” 
that we had no right to prevent 


Jes. 6d.}-—This bs 
to prove that the 
by false British propaganda ; 


the U.S. shipping war-supplics to neutral countries ; that 
“the only good that has come out of the War was through 
Wilson’s delays in entering it.” for these delays enabled the 
German armies to crush the house of Romanoff. which would 


otherwise have been supreme from the Dardanelles to the 
Rhine; that the U.S. will have to fight Great Britain presently 
to establish freedom of the seas : and to 
impugn the sincerity of Lord Grey. The author also insists 
that Britain should cancel all War debts due to her by Europe, 
though “in law and a should pay every dollar she 
owes to the I SS. 


* for mankind ~ the 


morals shie 





MY HAPPY FAMILY. By Cherry Kearton. (Arrowsmith. 
js.) Once again Mr. Cherry Kearton presents himself as a 
faithful delineator in photography of animal life. This time in 
aseries of twenty-two admirably posed pictures are depicted 
the adventures in a garden of Tommy the fox-terrier, Robin 
the und Mary the chimpanzee. The text brightly 
describes the games of these three and a little boy, and many 
other little bovs will enjoy both description and pictures, 


mongoose. 


THE HOWLING MOR. 
Mills and Boon. 5s.) 


By A Gentleman with a Duster. 
Dr. Johnson. having been invited to 


examine a certain book. observed, IT have read the Italian : 
nothing in it is well” : and the observation seems on the whole 
a suflicient comment on this work, which ealls itself * an 


Democracy.” Democracy (the Howling Mob 
at rich and ignorant poor) is a fact (apparently 
to certain minds a lamentable fact). but it has to be accepted. 
Instead, therefore. of perpetually lamenting it. why not indicate 
some lines along which its deficiencies might be improved ? 
By the gift of real education. for instance,the Mob might be 
taught to howl in an intelligent way and for intelligent things, 
But all the Duster Gentleman las to suggest is oligarchy. 


indictinent of 
alike of ignors 


The Week’s Special Broadcasts 


1) 1) , hy Dale Sroith (7.15 p-m.). 
Monday. February ? 1s Speech by H.R.H. Prince George. at 
e Sean lospital Society Meeting (3.15 p.m.) Hallowime ot 
le ( 1, 3.30 p.m.) H.R.H. The Prince of Wole 
pea “ Brit 1 Inds rie Mair Banquet (9.30 p.m.). 
; Pues da on I 22nd Mr. Louis Golding Cast k and 
_ ; » Spain (7 y.m.) Prof. P. I. Noel Baker Foreign 
PE Affair dH Fhey Affect 1 (7.25 p.m.) Shanties and Sea 
“ sung Frederick Ranalow and Others (7.45 p.m.). Sir H 
BW) A Phos r Vind of Beethoven (9.15 p.am.). 
| We tnes ty February 23rd.— Miss Rhoda Power Village Life 
] - i 
100 Years \ 1 pn Professor V. H. Mottram Present- 
Dav Py yblems of Food (7.25 p.m.). 
, Thursda » February 24th Mr. R. R. Marett * The Making of 
lan (7.35 pa Excerpts from The Gentle Shepherd,” read 
vR mond Trafford (8.30 p.m.). 


Friday, February 
fodern Buildings 


Phe Wireles 


25th. — Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. 
(7.25 p.m.). CHuck’s viven hy 
Symphony Orchestra and Wireless Chorus (8.15 p.in.). 


Some 


‘Orpheus ~ 


and Curtain Calls. By HW. Chance Newton. 
Head. 12s. 6d.) The Mystic Rose. New and revised 
edition, By Ernest Crawley. Two Volumes. (Methuen. 
30s.) Ports of France. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
(Cape. 16s.) § Diplomatist in Europe. By the Rt. 
Hion. Sir Arthur Hardinge. (Cape. 16s.) Population 
Problems of the Pacific. By S. H. Roberts. (Routledge. 
“3s.) Dependent America. By W. C. Redfield. (Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 10s. 6d.) ffere are Mysterics, 
By J. G. Lockhart. (Philip Allan. 8s. 6d.) 


(The Bodley 


Books ON ‘tHE Sea: Th Sit 
Aston. (Methuen. 8s. Gd.) 
(Tales from Hatkliuyt). By 
(ITeath Cranton. 10s. 6d.) 


Vavy f To-day. 13y Gecoree 
Kishting Merchantmein 
Commander R. B. Bodilly. 


Volume IY. of A General 


History of the Pirates. By Captain Charles Johnson. 
(Cayvme Press. 30s.) Surrendered, Son Naval War 
Secrels. By - Griff” (The Author, Cross Deep, Twiceken- 
ham. -k2s.) 

Tne Kast LAnps: Keonom finals of Bengal. By 2. €. 
Sinha. (Maemillan.: 12s. Ga.) Karly European Bank- 
ing in India. By Ul. Sinha. (Macmillan. 2s. 6d.) 
China in Turmoil, By 1. Magrath King. (Heath Cranton. 
10s. Gd.) China and the Nations. By Wong Ching-Wai. 


(Hopkinson, 7s. 6d.) 


Mipiceat The Modern Mental Wospiial. By R.. Hunter 
Steen. (Methuen. 6s.) Thought and the Brain. By 
Henri Pieron. Translated by C. K. Ogden. (Kegan 
Paul. 2s. Ga.) Sirag Leaves from a Physician's 
Portfolio. By James Crichton-Browne. (Hodder and 


Stoughton,  T2s, 6d.) 


Liver ary Turgenes. By Avrahm Yarmolinsky. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 20s.) Second Essays on Literature, 
By Edward Shanks, (Collins. 16s.) 

NOVELS Tampico. By Joseph Hergesheimer. (Heinemann, 
7s. Gd.) The Vanity Bag. By William Gerhardi. 
(Benn. Is.) You Cuckoo Sings by Kind. By 
Valentine Dobrce. (Knopf. 7s. Gd.) Blue Magic, 


By Roy Devereux. (Crosby, Lockwood. 7s. 6d.) 


This Week in London 


Monday February 2st. at 3.380 THk Orntiein ann Srrceturea 
or Rocks By Mr. W. T. Gordon In the Lecture Theatre of 
the Jrinye rial Ce It ve ¢ ‘ ree, exhibition Road South: We hnsingtonm, 

\Iso at & pum. KAR Spe arr CiRAPHIC AND PLAstTi Arr. By 
Mr. A. Forbes Sieveking. Jn the Referer Library, Town Hall, 
Gloucester Place, W. 1. 

Thnesdav. February nd. at $.45 pn Poe Dinkev Meruop 
Korearion, By Dr. Rouse. Under the auspices of the Parent 
Assoviation. At 47 Cadogan Pla S.W 

Also at 5.30) pom I Ret ra FOLLOWERS B 
Professor Percy ia mer, It t hae ( it Hal Wing Colle > 
Strand. 

Also. at 8.30 pm. Thr (1 ODIAN OF THE TrRabrrion. By 
Professor oJ. G. de lontmorer the Roval Anthropological 
Institute, 52 Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C. I. 

Week dav, Februar | S op. ‘ i | STINI 
To-Day. By 1 Hi \\ \ ! \t Den i House, 206 
Vauxhall Bridge Road. SW. ! I et } ‘ Dem 
cratic Control, 34 Vietoria Street, SW. 1. 

ride February 25th. { 20] My EARLY Lire or ¢ ren 
By Rev. Arthur Wh \t the | Fitalian League, 74 
(lrosvenor Street, W. |. 

Saturdav, Febru Pritt t 3) Breerne | De J. B 
McEwen. At the Rovai In te of Great Bri ! 21 Alben lo 
Street, W. 1. 

FILMS. 

Tue AsTroriA Don Juan. Byron would be astonished hut 
as « perfectly meaningless visual eniertainment the film is first rate. 

THE PLAZA. The Wid Brothers. Harold Lloy is new comedy, 

Many Cinemas. Battling Butler, The perfection of neat 


humour, VW armily recommende a, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Outlook for English Railway Stocks 


Trive was when so far as the prior charge stocks, at all 
events, were concerned, English railway securities could 
be ranked, not only amongst the safest, but amongst the 
steadiest of trustee securities. Those days, however, 
so far as stability of price, at all events, is concerned, are 
Jong since past, and we are confronted to-day with the 
position of most of the railroads having to de fend certain 
of their prior charge stocks from being removed from the 
trustee lists by drawing heavily upon reserves, in order to 
pay the minimum dividend on the ordinary stocks which 
is necessary if prior charges are to remain in the category 
of trustce investments. 
CoaL StrorprpaGe Not ALONE ReEsPoNsIBLe. 

OF course, it will he said, and quite truly, that the 
position is an abnormal one, and one, moreover, which can 
be attributed to the wholly exceptional coal stoppage 
of last year. Unfortunately, however, the financial 
troubles of English railways go, I think, much deeper than 
anything which is covered by the results of the recent coal 
dispute, and while later in this article it will be found that 
I am drawing attention to the fact that for the moment 
railwoy stocks appear to have fallen to a low level, I 
must say quite frankly that, so long as this great sheltered 
industry is being run on lines whereby the tradcr and the 
traveller alike are being penalized to keep up an uneconomic 
wage system, railway stocks can never be regarded as an 
entirely safe and sound investment. It is quite possible, 
however, that out of recent troubles better conditions will 
arise, and I am not asserting for one moment that it 
would not be possible even now to restore to our railroads 
their former popularity and at the same time to give back 
to those who have placed their capital in the enterprise 
the sense of security which was enjoyed many vears ago. 
And in fairness to the companies themselves it must be 
acknowledged at the outset that the extent to which 
the situation last year was demoralized by the coal 
stoppage is demonstrated by the fact that previous to 
the general strike in May all the companies had shown 
an upward tendency in earnings, whereas at the 
the vear there was an aggregate drop gross reccipts 


of sor thing like £27,000,000. 


Pasr-Year’s Resvurrs. 

Briclly summarized, the melancholy record net 
financial results by the four leading groups runs somewhat 
as follows: The London Midland and Scottish Railw: ay 
declared a dividend, making 3 per cent. fer the whole vea: 
as compared with 6 per cent. for the previous year 
this result, however, over £7,000,000 had to 


of 


aa ° 
ro achies ec 


be withdrawn from the Reserves, while, in addition, and 
in order to clear up the losses resulting from the coal 
strike, the company transferred a further amount of 
£1,700,000 from the General Reserve against losses 
expected to be made in 1927 in connexion with forcign 


coal purchases contracted for last year. Quite apart, 
however, from this extra amount allotted for the current 


vear, the figures suggest that the company really only 
earned in full its dividend on the Debenture stocks 
and £ per cent. Guaranteed stock. It looks, in’ other 


as though about one-half of the dividend on the 
4 per cent. First Preference Steck had been taken from 
the Reserve in addition to all the dividends on the 
Redeemable Preferences and on the 4 per cent. ores 
stock of 1923, and, of course, the whole of the dividend 
on the Ordinary stock. The Great Western Railway 
pays a dividend of 3 per cent. on the Ordinary as compared 


words, 


with 7 per cent. for the previous year, and to make 
this payment, £1,000,000 has been taken from the 
Reserve for contingencies and £1,100,000 from the 
General Reserve, while the carry forward is only £12,060 
as against £165,000 a vear ago. These results suggest 


that the company earned rather less than one-half of the 
dividend on the 5 per cent. Preference stock and that the 
whole of the dividend on the Redeemable Preference and 
on the Ordinary stock had to come fron: the Reserves. 


end of 


In the case of the Southern Railway, the company bens 
fited to some extent by the smé aller proportion of jt 
minerals and goods traffic. The dividend on the Defern 
Ordinary on the present occasion is 1} per cent. as ep, 
pared with 3} per cent. a year ago, and to pay thi 
dividend £704,000 was taken from the Reserve 
£128,000 from Suspense Account, while the sum Carried 
forward is reduced by £95,000. The point, however, ) 
be noted with regard to the Southern line is that tis 
company has, at all events, earned the greater part of 
its dividend on the Deferred stocks and the full divide 
on all the Prior Charge issues. At the moment of writ 
the North Eastern results have still to be announce 
Lower 

of the damage oceasio: 


prolonges d 


EXPENDITURE 
It had been hoped that some 
to the railway revenues by the 


coul Stoppag 
would have been repaired by a saving in working charge, 


inasmuch as by reason of the depression resulting from 
the coal stoppage there must have coms a materia] 
reduction in‘the number of railway employees. To , 
moderate extent only these hopes have been fulfilled, 
but at present the only actual Reports which have bea 
issued are those of the Great Western and the Southem, 
The former shows that while gross receipts fell by about 
£5,300,000, the expenditure was reduced by about 
£2,600,000. In Maintenance and Renewals of W 
and Works there was a decline of about £260,000 unde 


the head of Wages and also a reduction of about £280,009) 
under the heading us of Locomotives. Ont 

other hand, and reduction in tr 
services as shown by drop of about 15 per 
engine mileage, the fuel bill about £340,00 
In the case of the Southern Railway, gross receipts fi 

by about £1,800,000 while expenditure dropped to th 
extent of about £140,000. 
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cent, 
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Present Prices and YIeELps. 


During the pasl few days ther has been moderate 


rally in some of the stocks and it will en from th 
figures which follow byes ape quotations are by 
no means the lowest of the last two years. Particulars 
are given in the table of r the highest and lowest quotatioy 
for this year and last, together with the latest dividend 
announcements and the vields to the investor from 4 
purchase at present prices. 
1925. 1926 nt 1 J 
Highest Le H st J Price Dividend 1 
i 3.4 
G.W. Ord. 1112 81 92 82) 87 3 3 89 
do.5p.ec. Pid. 104 913 973 41 OG! ; 5 64 
L.N.E.R.PI. 83}... 524 634 iS (! . 9 180 
do. Did... 32 17 oh .. 15h... 18] 
do. 4 pre. 
iat. Pt.... 83 fits re) 63 { { 
L.M. & 8...1023 7 785 HS; i } 1b 
do.4p.c. Pi. 82% uot i7 704 5 i 
South rh 
Pid. 85 ee. ee, 31 bale 
do. Wid. to co GUE ith: 11! $25 ty - | 
do.5p.c.?f. 102? .. x9 07 43 Ons ti! 
Assuming full rate of dividend to | | i 
7 Dividend not vet declare 
Tn consid ring the vields mentioned in the fore OIE tal 
some allowance has to be made for the fact that preset 
prices are full of dividend which makes the vir ld rathet 
ereater than shown, but, even so, with British Governmet 
stocks giving a return of about &? per cent., the vields 


the Ordinary stocks of the railways mentioned bel 
are searcely exhilarating. 

None the less. I am quite prepared to 
ability of a moderate in railway o1 ‘dinary 
the near future. Speculators and investors 
evidently keenly watchful for any stocks having 
of capit: al appreciation, and there is nothing 
conducive to appreciation in market value as Pore 
of improved conditions. Thus, regards our 


railways, it may be argued that, wasse conditions than 
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en eT TTI WITHOUT 
of it apeean 77 INE 
aa TAX 
e that you can learn quickly 
Bee: i to 6 weck ‘ ; 
; and aneiey - M4 oem OST investments yield a 
arnied and write with pen, pencil, dividend which is paid after 
et, or any typewriter. Income Tax has been de- 
ms Write for Free Booklet ducted, with the result that the 
Phy ; return is sadly reduced. Even 
idend BRIEF ENGLISH when other dividends are paid 
tom SYSTEMS Tax free, the investor may have 
ii o0S See Se to negotiate with the Revenue 
Smith Square £, anias f é fu d f the 
yy Westminster Aut — ‘~ a refund o e€ 
Stoned SW. 8. tax deducted. 
tata 
me Gees A But the forty-five thousands of 
tron —<" esiuaaeceors acinar GR OTE 2a men and women who are investors 
ster A NATURAL ORGANIC in the Abbey Road _ Building 
mn o Society have no such loss or 
Ville, TOP DRESSING trouble. Their money earns them 
- bet FHUMULL will produce a steady and certain FIVE PER 
ther, aicH IN HUMUS BEAUTIFUL LAWNS and CENT. _ and entirely free of 
Pree H i ee Inc ax. 
rote PERFECT TENNIS COURTS eer 
00 for ial i i a aa They have no adjustments to 
Wi ne ae tae eae eel make with the Revenue Depart- 
unit F LAWNS & ” eee ere os | ment, and they are not liable for 
a. TENNIS rok. THES RODE CON (OF THE | Income Tax on dividends or 
t COURTS anes Slee interest received from an Abbey 
: ra . 
ECLIPSE PEAT COY Road investment. 
nt. in 1 2) 
10.00 ASHCOTT, SOM. Est. 1869. | Any sum from one shilling up to within 
its { ] nicntion paper. £5,000 can be invested at any time 
s i cole bee chat aninaiciisccuicnaetasntgiacailaciilie — ‘cpdiniailindanadnicareihalaiimhiee with the utmost ease, and the whole, 
Oo or part, can be as easily withdrawn 
a " ae: without delay, deduction or loss. 
ARROWSMITREH ini le aida, Dabaaiia otal 
derate there is no fluctuation or depreciation 
Mee R : | of capital; the Abbey Road Society, 
me e | with assets of over five millicn sterling, 
re WY e {| B offers unquestionable ecurity to 
K ulars f R Tin | y | investors. 
tations 0 | Margaret | 
vidend ae Leech. Send a_ postcard — to-day to 
rom 4 W e ng 7/6 the Sx cretary, asking for 
/S net Free Investment Booklet “ G.” 
Viell i) “Tt is a subtle and distinguished picce ; 
- Ml of work.” —Times Literary Supplement. 6s my 
£ 3. 4 
389 “ Rare delicacy and insight.” 
9 - | — 4therdeen Press. so 
T “Very clever.”—Spectator. ROA D 
9 | “ An analysis of simple emotions certain 4 
to command success.” —Western Mail. ; 
= LONDON’S FOREMOST 
)) ie = == A BUILDING SOCIETY 
Charles : | From Contem- | Head Office: 
ie | porary Sources: 16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON 
yo Tay a | Edited by 4 ‘ 2 , ae -49 
pl In ant 9 City Office: 145 MOORGATE, E.C.2 
rau tevenson, A, O 
nt e oO ‘ , q 7) 
rnmel Illustrated. Brench & Sub-Offices: 
lds ot Ca tivit , W 20 The Parade, Golders 36 Alexandra Strect, 
ra , i 15/- net Grean. Southend-on-Sea. 
pei 9 P ’ ne e . 
» - P 24 Birley Street, 32 Bayley Lane, Coventry 
“All historical students will be grateful S pa Blackpoo!. 43 Fountain Ye 
¢ pre for It. ’—Sunday Times. NM 26 Orchard Street, Bristol. 17 19 George Street, West, 
ocks | “ 5 Dudley's Corner, uton. 
ke A very moving story.”’ Watford. Burlington Buildings, . 
: >. . orwich. 
rosp —Daily Telegraph. I duubuupia Ton ae 
h is $ T 1 Friar Strect, Reading. Plymouth. 
pat M 
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IN HONOUR OF 
(THE SAILORS’ FRIEND) 


S WESTON) 


| 
| 


























| 


Address to- 


| } 
|| Will you give us a BED-SITTING ROOM OR 
| CABIN in our ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS ||| 
in Memory of Relatives or Friends, 

and also help us to carry on our Temperance | | 
Christian Work all over the World? || 


DAME SOPHIA WINTZ, D.B.E., 
Royal Sailors’ 





| 
| 

i} and 
} 


Rest, PORTSMOUTH. 





Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at Schoo! and Univer- | 
sity in event of your death. 

Persons interested should write for 


quotations stating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Commission | 


No Shareholders 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
Cincerporated by Royai Charter, 1833.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Offiee: 17 Northumberland Avenues, W.C. 2 
Paid-up Capital £4,000,090 
Reserve Fund ose se eee ese due eco 60983, 7% oo 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,000,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 


of the Banks 


acted through the numerous branches < 
iods received. 


acscription is tran ‘ hi 
Deposits for fixed per 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
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OF ALL. 20 i} 10 per c 
TOBACCONISTS 50 3, | 
amen . —| When 

pression. 


regarded 
tion in | 
forward 
tion of 
with abe 
in the ba 
those mc 
j and gilt- 
total of ! 
the amor 


Sewage Purification 


All the 
other da: 
tertainly 
ie | the case 
y | of profits 
to £7060 
A final ¢ 
At a property recently sold, the Sewage Disposal was or 3 per ¢ 





**on Tuke & Bell methods.” Actually it was later found to™fhe previ 
anything but ‘““Tuke & Bell methods,” and had to be abando#hile the 
as a complete failure and our scheme installed. oreover 

sing 
Whilst it is gratifying that Tuke & Bell schemes have becom at iy 
acknowledged standard for Country House Sewage Purficatitgy, 4, , 
it is very necessary to insist upon actual Tuke & Bell design ™,., balan 
apparatus to secure Tuke & Bell results, which are known§™ "" 
always satisfactory and always guaranteed. 


It is acknowledged that what Tuke & Bell, Ltd., undertake tif In the 
carry through, as is proved by hundreds of letters of apprea@ofits arc 
tion from satisfied clients in every county in the country. _ agi 
-year's 









Cesspools are a nuisance and a menace to health, and she 
be avoided. It is just as necessary, surely, to make pr 
provision for the treatment and disposal of sewage ata Coun. 


House as it is in a Town, where the sewage is discharge? 4 


the sewer to a Sewage Installation for treatment, 5,000 in 
; —— Rality the 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 14. ce agai 
SeTVes 
y ry. z > 
TUKE & BELL, LTD, 
om red Id 
27 Lineoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. Be new: x 
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nn 
— hich have prevailed during the past year could scarcely 
wien fe . 


bp imagined, that in the very near future traffic returns 
will be comparing W ith the disastrous figures of a year ago, 
i that if before that time arrives there should be any- 
= « like a trade revival, we might have almost bumper 
ca returns when compared w ith last year. Then, 
again, there is always the possibility of lower prices of 
= and more efficient organization leading to a reduction 
in overhead charges, while, de spite the present heavy 
encroachments upon reserves, the fact remains that In 
one form or another the railways have still a good deal 
way of liquid reserves to fall back upon. 


ye 





in the 
FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE REQUIRED. 

But while I incline to the view that purchas« rs of 
English railway stocks at their current prices probably 
stand a fair chance ol securing a mode ‘ate profit, I 

searcely think that Home railway securities ean be 
restored to their old high position in the rank of invest- 

i 
, 





ment stocks until the railways are running under much less 
artificial conditions than those which now exist, and until 
1) jt is evident that the industry is fully meeting the require- 
+) ments and desires of the general public and that its 
jemployees are prepared to give greater allegiance and 
iJovalty to the industry from which they derive their liveli- 
| hood than to the appeals of extremist Labour leaders. 

. Artucr W. Kropy. 





Financial Notes 


\ CHARTERED Bonvus. 

The annual report of the British South Africa Company has 
still to be issued, but judging from the dividend announcement 
the company is doing well. The dividend remains at the 
same rate, namely Is. 38d. per share, but in addition a bonus 
lof 3d. per share is announced. It is well to remember—for 
ithe point is often forgotten by dealers in * Chartereds ’’-— 
a Mthat the shares are in denominations not of £1, but of 15s., 
b consequently the present distribution, including bonus, is 


, 10 per cent., as compared with 83 per cent. a year ago. 





* * tk * 
—— Marie's Report. 
—— When all allowance is made for the exceptional trade de- 


pression, the annual report of Maple and Company must be 
e regarded as a satisfactory one. ‘There was a moderate reduc- 
) tion in profits, but the dividend is maintained, and the carry 
101 forward slightly increased, and there has been a small alloca- 
tion of £1,500 to the Reserve, which, however, compares 
with about £25,000 last year. Where changes have occurred 
jn the balance-sheet they are usually of a favourable character, 
those movements including an increase in the amount of cash 
jand gilt-edged investments, which aggregate the fairly high 
total of £581,000. Liabilities to creditors show a reduction ; 
the amount owing to trade creditors was only £2,520. 

* * * * 
Tiarrop’s Prorirs. 

All that was said by the Chairman of Barclays Bank the 
other day with regard to the prosperity of London shops is 
tertainly born out so far as the big stores are concerned. In 
{the case of Harrods, for example, the preliminary statement 
'of profits for the past year shows that the net profits amounted 
to £706,000 as compared with £693,000 for the preceding year. 
A final dividend is recommended of 13} per cent., making 
s descria8! per cent. for the year, or an increase of 24 per cent. over 
ound to M@he previous year. The sum of £225,000 goes to the Reserve, 
abando@hile the carry forward is increased from £82,000 to £105,000. 

oreover, these figures, of course, do not include the profits 
sing out of the sale of the business of Swan and Edgars. 





nee , '" ° ° ° 
ae wt profit amounts to £321,000. of which the directors will 
per. locate £20,000 to the staff non-contributory fund, carrying 

. , a). * . . . © : 
rown tol ¢ balance to the Reserve Fund of over one million. 


* * * * 
SELFRIDGE RESULTS. 
-rtake tif In the case of Selfridge and Company, Limited, net trade 







f appreagrotits are shown of £504,000, which is equal to the results of 
untry. BYear ago, but it is pointed out that the total only includes a 

-year’s dividends from the businesses recently sold, the 
and shoney obtained from their sales not having been in hand long 


ugh to offset the non-receipt of such dividends, which last 


nol ar represented £33,700 net. Moreover, these are the amounts 
Be Bore providing for Income Tax, which this time requires 
000 instead of £45.000. It will be seen, therefore, that in 

Bility there has been a substantial increase in net profits. 

¢ again there are large allocations to depreciation and to 

serves, while the dividend on the Ordinary shares is raised 

o m15 to 20 per cent. The higher dividend, however, is 


‘lated less tax, whereas it had previously been free of tax ; 
new rate is really equal to 16 per cent. on the old basis, 


A. W. K, 


C. 2. 


Motoring Notes 
The New Rover Car 


Arter driving one of the new 16/50 h.p, Rovers some 600 miles 
I have no hesitation in saying that it combines in a most 
remarkable degree all the requirements of the average owner- 
driver —in fact, I am very enthusiastic about it. 

Perhaps its greatest merit is the combination of six-cylinder 
smoothness with four-cylinder upkeep cost. On the road the 
car sweeps along with such remarkable lack of effort and 
hurry that the speedometer can seareely be believed, until 
the combination of milestones and clock completely vindicate 
the instrument. That is, perhaps, one of the chief charms of 
this new design— its ability to maintain a high average speed 
without any sensation of * forcing.” 

This sweetness of running is due not only to the skill with 
which the engine is balanced, but also to the unusually massive 
construction of such parts as crankease, bearings, &e. It is 
well known, of course, that to aitempt to reduce weight by 
lightening these parts is a primary cause of vibration and 
harsh running, and it must be borne in mind that, when an 
engine sects up vibration, power which should be delivered at 
the road wheels is being dissipated ; hence the axiom that 
vibration is a thief of power. 

In this new Rover, again, the gear-box, steering gear and 
clutch require no separate attention as regards lubrication. 
These components are all embodied in one unit with the 
engine, and each receives its supply of lubricant from the 
three gallons of oil carried in the engine sump, whence it is 
distributed through the entire unit by a mechanical pump. 
An advantage of the large capacity of the sump is that it 
insures that the oil remains clean and cool, also that it reduces 
the frequency with which the owner must inspect the level 
of oil in the engine. Thus it is possible to run for very long 
distances without having to fill up. 
reduced to a minimum. 


Upkeep attention is 


Four-wheel brakes are an interesting point of the Rover 
chassis, for a device has been incorporated which insures that 
With the 
type of compensating gear unequal pressure is often applied 
and it is to this 
common defect that much of the skidding when pulling up on 
With the Rover, 
s, on any surface 


each wheel receives equal braking power. usual 


to the wheels on opposite sides of the car, 
greasy roads is due. however, one can stop 
the car just as quickly as one wishe » Without 
there being the least suspicion of a skid, giving one a wonderful 
fecling of confidenec. 

The springing is of an unusually high order, the rear sprines 
This, 
Dunlop balloon 


having a range of deflection of no less then five inches. 


in combination with the shock absorbers and 


tyres fitted as standard, smooths out road shocks so that 
the 


upholstery, it has been carefully designed to afford support 


the car rides easily over the worst of surfaces. As to 
in just those places where it is required, and the driver 
the 
relation to the controls ; the gear lever may also he set to suif 


can adjust his seat to most convenient position in 


varying lengths of reach. ‘The controls are accessibly placed, 
the pull-back handbrake lever being conveniently operated 
and offering no obstacle to leaving the car easily on the 
offside. All the doors are exceptionally wide, while the rear 
screen fitted to the five-seater open model is ridiculously casy 
to erect. The all-weather equipment renders the open car 
really waterproof and snug under the most severe weather 
conditions, as I have frequently proved of late to my complete 
satisfaction. 

* * + + 
CnHeaPer PrTROL, 
It does not seem to be generally realized that the arrange- 
ments recently made by the large petrol companies with the 
trade give motorists an advantage of a penny a gallon when 
buying from pumps, as compared with can price. Apart from 
an area corresponding approximately to the Metropolitan 
Police zone, this advantage of a penny a gallon when buying 
from pumps is operative throughout England, Wales and 
Scotland, 

E. T. Brown. 
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Made by 1 amb ert & Butler, s stablished 1835, 
Branch of Th Imperial Tobacco Company (ot 
Great Brit ain and Irelan “d), Ltd. W.A.2 














On the Embankment— 
In the Streets— 


In the Homes of DESPAIR— 


wherever destitute man or woman is found, 
there the Church Army is busy working on 
tne soundest lines for the GOOD of the people. 
Work is usually expected in return for assistance 
rendered. Training is also given where most 
needed, Thus character is built in cases where 
almost everything has combined to sap self-help 


and endeavour. 


The CHURCH ARMY 


asks for your financial assistance in this great 
rescue work. Literature about the various means 


and varieties of work sent free on request. 


Donations should be sent to Preb. Carlile, Cais D.D., 
Tion. Chief Seec., 55 Bryanston Street, W.1. Cheques 
crossed “ Barclays a/e Church cirmy.” 





















The COURT 


that is 


famous throughout the worl 
Et IS COMMON KNOWLEDGE that there are more EN-ToD 





CAS Courts in use, and being constracted, than any other cog 
in Great Britain. 
I‘, IS NOT COMMON KNOWLEDGE, bu: srtheless a fact 
that EN-TOUT-CAS Courts are now 1ade hout 
the wots. Scores of EN-TOU r-¢ AS Cour veen made Yi 
recentty. EN-TOUT-CAS English foremen ( EN TOUT-C4s 
material being sent from our Leic er shi re Works as far distant 


13,000 miles. 
Experts here know, and prominent players in other 
countries now realise, that EN-TOUT-CAS i yurts are 
not only the most durable but give accur: play. 
TILDEN, im his book says - 
“ EN-TOUT-CAS is THE IDEAL COURT,’ 
The Illustrations above are of oo TOUT-CAS Courts made 40 
miles fre hom 
SoLe Maxgrs 


Book No. 67, with Special 3: it 3 
POST THE EN. TOUT- CAS 00, 11D., SiSTON, Nr. a 


FREE iinion on m & Mi 


1 are Stat Agent 
H. A. ROBINSON & CO fae , 128, Water Sircet., N.Y. 
Canadian Agents: 


DOMINION SPORTS AGENCY, 13, F ng Street We oF. te 


ee, MRI RE ee 











—_ 
PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 


for Service and Style. 


HE man who looks for something qui 

and unobtrusive will find his taste MT 
been closely studied in ‘‘LUVISCA 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, and SOFT COL LARS. 


They give ccmfort and ease, and men who = 
them have that pleasant feeli: 1g of being well cla 


> ON 


LOOK FOR SBE REGISTERE LUVISCA” TAB 
EVERY GARMENT. NONI GENt INI WITHOUT 

Vf wv 6 dificuliy in obtaining UES tattle, Ui 
TYJAMAS and SOFT cout ARS, wi 

(Dept. 58M), 16 St. Marti rand, London, r C.1, whe ¥ 
send you pr ame of your n est retailer and “descri 0008 
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1884-1927 


4.3 Years of 


Writing Efficiency 


On Februa 12th, 1884, 1. E. Waierman 
introduced to the pub lic his al” Fountain 
Pen, a pen fitted with a verv ce feed. 
This feed, lems as the “SPOON FEED,” 
solved once and for all a very great problem, 
namely, the automatic control of ink from 
barrel to pen point so that the pen would not 
lea purt, blot or have to be “coaxed” 
I e it would writ 
I a W till 1 
} labo ur 1 01 me ] 

ro t ntal princiy f 
i t 1 re hi 
tl Pim has pr 1 
it, f l f W ma 
yp 


Watérman’s 
Ideal 
Fountan aie 


Re I'vp 12/6 Ss r; 7 
17/€ ff ly (wit iy ite nt 2 
17/€ t I i ! le I 
to 1 I 1 n 
Of fewel 
Th ] Book” f: on reat t. 
L. G. SLOAN, LTD., ChePen Corner 


Kingsway, 


London, W.C. 2. 


Your Cnemy 


———— 


iw ravages of 
dust in a library 


are well known. 


is Dust-— —_— 





ro use your books in an 


‘Esavian” Sectional 





of its own, 


Dookea which has 
| adssinaiile shelves and 
| is practically dust- 
| ” oof. It also has a 
quiet dignity and charm 
| 
| 
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PLAYER’S 


Virginia 





Hicu 


Write for new istrated 
Catalogue, which contains 
| detai nd pric of the 
nN IVt tures of 
| | th Esavian” Sectional 
| | 
| ot Bookcase, 
a} ffitima ae 
| i cn 
' i 1 
| . ; aj, B 
| STAND jj | es GROUND 
| | @ a FLOOR 
| ii 10 i | MAIN 
in| ] DAILY MAIL |) | MALL 
| (DEAL HOME 
| | EXHIBITIGN 
| | OLYMPIA ; 
| | MARCH 120 | 
| | t a | 
ESA V TAN FIOU SE, 176 
| eu "Ltd LONDON 


COMBINATION ‘kK. 
OAK - £14-12-6 


ESAVIAN 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


OLBORN, 


NS N°3 NOS N° N°3 NCS NB NGS NUS NCS NCB N23 NS 


IO. 3 


Cigarettes 





What a differemce the extra 
quality makes! 


10 fr 8d. 


20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 


—————— 


Nottingham. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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A 17 DAYS’ CRUISE 


To LISBON, the AZORES, 
MADEIRA, CANARY 
ISLES & CASABLANCA 


by the 


P. & O. 


“RANCHI 


16,600 tons. 
Tuesday, June 21st, to Friday, July 8th. 
FARES FROM 27 GUINEAS. 


The RANCHI will in the course 
of her Eight Cruises during the 
coming season visit the DAL- 
MATIAN COAST, the MEDI- 
TERRANEAN, NOk- 
WEGIAN FJORDS, 
NORTHERN CAPITALS 
and CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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Full particulars of these cruises 
and /llustrated Handbooks xwuill 
be sent on application to 
CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 
(Manager, F. H. Grosvenor), 

> ae 
P. & O. HOUSE 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 


City Office: 122 Leadenhall St., London, £.C. 3. 
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NOW 1S THE TIME TO Visit 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A land of glorious sunshine and magnificent scenery. 


Regular sailings 
to EAST AFRICA 
via SUEZ CANAL, 
Also to 
MADEIRA, 
CANARY 
ISLANDS, 
ASCENSION, 
ST. HELENA & 
MALRITIUS. 


WEEKLY 
ROYAL MAIL 
SERVICE 
TO SOUTH 
AND EAST 
AFRICA, 





UNION - CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office—3 FENCHURCH STREET. LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency—125 Pall Mall, 5.W. 1. 











| FOR 103 YEARS 
I Institulion has served our marit » people in Peace and 


War alike, and 
OVER 60,800 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED SINCE 1824. 


GOURAGE, SELF-SACRIFICE AND HUMANITY 





w * never more needed than to-day. 
Will you help the men who continual! Nustrate tl] * qualities, 
unk 10 
ALWAYS PULL TCGETHER > 
Ve neither ask for nor receive one penny fro the Stat 
GEORG sil M.A. 


THE EARL OF HARROWRY, 
il va Proasu 





ROYAL NATICNAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Cinaring Cross Road, W.C. °. 
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INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL | 
OF COURSE ! 














FRUIT TREE PROTECTOR 


_ TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE. #15 (1iea0rsi 


MOST PERF! 


SPECIAL NETTINGS 
NEW TENNIS SURROU! 
a 


Apply for new 
Booklet giving his Systemf 
Fruit Culture to 
Major C. WALKER, Dept « 
BRECON, SOUTH WALb 
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NEW HEALTH SOCIETY, 39 Bedford Square, WO OLD 
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| 
| A Series of SIX LECTURES will be délivered in the I ure ha 
| Medical Society of London, 11 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square i . 
! commencing Wednesday, February 23rd, 1927, at 8 p LIBERTY & 
LECTURES AND SURTECTS ae 
j 1. Wed Isy, February 23rd, Sir W. A t Lane, Bart. CB 
(/ ited I hai en Slhid — 
1 2, Wednesday, March 2nd, Sir Ber 8 
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An Indian 
Athlete 


. You know you are really a Christian at 
heart.” He was a leading athlete wiih a big 
influence in his college. He was also a high 
caste Hindu. 






“Yes, | know I am; so are all my people. 
Whenever we are discussing any difficult 
question of conduct we always appeal to the 
Bible, and that settles the maiter—even for 
the women of our Zenanas.” 


Some day Christians at heart will, we hope, 
become Christians by confession. 


But first the influence of the Book must 


: 


widen and deepen, for the forces that hinder 
are great. 


To this end will you give us your help ? 


Generous gifts are needed and may be 
The Secretaries, 

BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 

146 Queen Victoria Street, 














sent to 


LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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5 A QUESTION OF PURCHASE 


We are Dx 
Our great departm« 
and Rare books is anxious 


ksellers; we are theiefore Bookbuyers, 
nt for the sale of Second-hand 
to get in touch with the 


a Be 


shed a general stock 
we confidently invite 
b wklovers, 


As Booksellers we have establi 
that is possibly unequalled ; 
the attention of 


owners of Libraries and small Collections. Expert 
valuation offered and the fairest possible terms s 
guaranteed, >” 
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THE METAPHYSICS 
OF EVOLUTION 


WITH OTHER ESSAYS 


By 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 





A TRIBUTE BY THE RT. HON. J. M. ROBERTSON: — 


“Remarkably cheap, considering its mass...... The collection 
exhibits a range of exact knowledge and competent critical 
appreciation which no living Englishman has outgone......a " 


admirable series of historical and critical monographs, with which 
there is nothing to compete in English scholarly literature.. 
The primary value of the treatise lies in its lucid and luminous 








presentment of a whole librarv of philosophic speculation........ As a 
whole, a masterly construction.” 
London 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and [Is sued, 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund,  £4,200,000 
Reserve "Liability of Proprietors, £7,0¢ y oe DRAFTS are GRANTED on 
the Bank’s Branches throughout ithe Australian States and Dom _ ” of 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHI‘ REMITTANCES are also made. LLS 


DEPOSITS are received Pe aa 
d on application. 


E.C. 3. 


are purchas sed or sent for collect! n 
periods on terms which may be a 


HEAD OFFICE: CORNHILL, 


scerta:ne 


71 London, 














STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
FEBRUARY 2ist, 22nd and 23rd. BUSTER KEATON and SALLY 
O’NEIL in ** BATTI ANG BUTLER "*; LILI DAMITA in ** THE 
GOLDEN BUTTERFLY” by P. G. WODEHOUSE, &c. i hE- 

RUARY 24th, 25th and 26th. ADOLPHE MENJOU an 4 CHESTER 
CONKLIN in **A SOCIAL CELEBRITY”; DOUGL AS MACLEAN 
jn a rollicking Comedy, ** THAT'S MY BABY,” &c. 
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WORONA © Pour” Typewriter: practically new ; 7 ree ade . ‘“ ‘ 
etters — Miss Brown, tO Cartwright Gardens, W.C, 1.) “* PNDIGESTION and Its a by Mr. Eustace 


— 
o e 2 
Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPIT. ALS occupying the equivalent to a line chy arged as 4 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertise rs whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13. 


74°, for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W C3 
‘wiih remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. ’ 








































it - ee 
c TIONS, &c NATHOLIC Women’s Employ. Bureau, 12 Lwr. Gros- | QT. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, Rathfy 
EXUIBITIONS, &c. venor PI, 8.W.1, supplies educ. workers, recommends s Dublin. Public school (C. of K.) “se 
schools abroad, trains young gentlewomen See. & Soe. ¢.,&e, of Radley College. Situation unriy alled for heal ma 
oa ow ER PAINTINGS: An Exhibition of Works by | : — beauty a the Dublin —s ae ur. Kingstown Har 
img Artists. All exhibits are for sale at moderate : Fees £100 perannum. Scholarships Apply the Wyy 
prices. Admission free-—HEAL & SON, LED, LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. a ; 
MANSARD GALLERY, 196 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 1 YONBRIDGE SCHOOL, 
cee dikoeae YASTBOURNE.—THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMIN ba 
_" - tes 1M: my. nth Exhibition of LD OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, All Domestic - abbas ATION, Ue 
' are » . . ’ « ’ ; ' . ay i . : * *) 
PLEMISH and BELGIAN ART (1300-1900) Science subjects taught. 4 Resident and Day pupils. An Examination will be held on June 6h + 
dba» \ ares 10-6 “Gatun it = 1 Gd Certificates granted. Principal: Miss Randall, Ist {ang oth. 14 meaty OU, 
unday to Fruiay Ps ys . a | Class: Diploma, Edinburgh Training School. The following Scholarships will by 
eee = = Open to hose: under 14 on June Ist, 199 
at = Jo ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- Two NEW JUDD SCHOLARSHIPS of ¢ 
FOR SALE AND TO LET S) 6 6©LEGE) FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, | and one of £80 per annum. erally 
a ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15 PEMONSTRA- Open to boys under 15 on June Ist, 1927; 
ae i Fi ane _ | TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- | One JUDD Scholarship of £40 per annum 
RTS AND CRAFTS BUSINESS FOR SALE. ron, 14. Ch airman, C. G. Montetiore, D.D., M.A. Vive FOUNDATION Scholar hips entitling th} a 
West End. Satisfactory reasons for disposal. | prin, ipal: Miss EB. KE. Lawrence.—lor information | to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fe : 
itivully equipped. £800, &e,—Box 1409, the Spectator. + concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant irom the Allowance is made for age in the award 


$$ —— ———— } Board of Education apply to the Secretary. Scholarships, 








For particulars apply to the SFCRETARY; 











Head-Master, THE SCHOOL HOUSE, TONE 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND QQ" 
WANTED 











wich practical training tor TEACHERS OF SHORT- 
HAND and TYPEWRITING, in preparation for 


imdertake a part-time teaching appointment on the 


tinvonials 


Miles, Thursday, Peb. 24th, at 3.45 and 6.15 p.m., in | —-———————___- a 
GREEN SALON, 40 Chandos St. p Poses te Cross. Adm. 1s. |} 7g.HE GLEBE HOUSI HU NSTANTON.ov. 
| Preparatory for the Publi hools and Dart 
‘ye COLLEGE, LONDON, |] &.N. College. Mead-Master: HH. ©. Barber, M4 


SpecrAL Lectures, LENT TeERM 1927 a 
































we THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE, by Professor POCKLANDS SCHOOL. Hastings, cultivates ipgs 
- ‘ K. 4. Spalding, M.A., on Mondays at 2.30 p.n., beginning \ duality and strength of purpose. Gir 
YHAEPPRUSE-SEURETARY desires post London, | oy Pebruary Zist. Boys. Fees are moderate. 
ov travel; 1Oy p. driv. ; own typewtr, literary. Further ‘particulars may be obtained from the | ———— 
Bilton fhe Bungatow,” Rudyard, Leck, Stalis. |] SECRETARY, 4 Harley Street, W. 1. nyo MODERN PAREN We offer te aa 
“a —— irom babyhood to University ag 
YMERS COLLEGB HULL | ’PVHe WIDER OUTLOOK IN MUSICAL | surroundings (with large wooded pr 
Hi . EDUCATION, group of boys and girls who in Septem 
Gover i iyvmers College invite applications FLORENCE PERTYZ, pupil of Oscar Beringer and | »« hool opens, are bet we it two 
th Hi wD VWASTERSHIP which will become Barth, Berlin, and HELEN GOUGIL (Mrs, | Later admissions sccording to wmicies 
as irom the Ist September, 1927, on account pupil of Maurice 8 ms, Sevcik, and Emile | Distance from London two how For terms y 
ment of i pres nt Head-Master, C. H. 7 Nt PUPILS at the Wigmore Studios, | prospectus write to BERTRAND or DORA RUssgy 
Kay.. M.A ’ ) Fiene Solo Violin, Ensemble (Chamber Music), | 31 Sydney Strect, Loudon, S.W. 3 
rs Coll is a Public hool represented at iH urmony, and History of Music. Harmony Classes under | ———W—-_—___ : conetinicaael 
wi-Master’s Conference here are, at present, | the direction of Mr. H.C, ©, Moule, Mus. Bac. Pupils | ee 
sin attenda The School buildings, standing im take a course in any one subject, or in all, Inclus ive : " r a8 
imds of over SO acres on the outskirts of Hull. |! for whole course with one solo instrument, 15 GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
uiern and complete im every way *) Gns., with two, 22 Gns. Full particulars on applic ation Seistlidaalascioeinbattiae ieee Losi 
lary ZO pot a nim. . 2° to the gmore Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 1. weeee ‘ : anemes : * 
viidates must have Graduated in Honours at a ( oe —— j - A Ro ve 
a University LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. Ay dar teigg, Soe -aae: SNe I 
we suecesstul candidate will he offered the option | AVHE BEDYORD PHYSICAL TRALNING COLLEGE, | FS On Pe etama teas See 
idence in the School House, situated in th crounds, | 37 Lansdowne Rd., Bediord.-Principal : Miss Stans Ge ee ee hala wt pr vided Trcty Lean 


ree, but he will be required to pay the rates, feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
‘oarders may not be taken by the Mead-Master, leachers 
heations should be made not later than March | 3 yrs, Fee 


7, on Forms which may be obtained upon 


of Gymnastics, Course of Praining extends over 








Liverpool, Leeds, Manch ter, Carli 











6165 a year. —For prospectus apply Secretary. — : 








sod envelop 


lieation to the undersigned on receipt of a tamped U NIVERSI ry Or LONDON, 


A. H. WINTERBURN, 





Kk SDAILE 
4 (MLNISTERS’ DAUGHTERS COLLEG 

bor men's Dauchters also tted 
ne p GRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH 






aon Of A ir f Two Lectures on “ THE FINANCIAL ) YAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS TR 
Colicac. Halt Clerk tu the Governors. RESTORATION Ol AUSTRIA AND ITS LESSONS” BO (RVING — . Berge a ne 
beth died te will be given by Dr. A, R. ZIMMERMAN (late Good Plavine Field ( 
_— Commissioner-General of the League of Nations for Head-Mistress—Miss H. P “AULD. BSc. 
. _— _ Austria) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS | cey MER TERM BEGINS TUESDAY APR 
NHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on WEDNESDAY | > Fecspectes on apgitestion to. th phage ene 
‘ ‘oh wl and THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23rd and 24th, 1927, | 9 py BALD and LY )ESAY GLA Wil 
post of Lecturer in English will be vacant in} o¢ 5 pm At the first lecture the chair will be taken i ee LD “% Edinburgh aa to t * Mie 


ber, 1927. "The post is a resident one and may be] py is EXCELLENCY, THE AUSTRIAN MINISTER 


. i] a 
bined with the Directorship of Studies. Preference vs ! NIPOTENTIARY ‘(Baron Georg Franckenstein), at th oll Be. 
iven to a candidate who has done or is doing DMISSION PREE WITHOUT TICKET —— 
research work, Further particulars may be 7 ; 


d irom the Principal, to whom also applications 


be sent not later than March 7th. ‘These may be | -————————- == 


inied by Uhe names of three persons for purposes 





ohtence (el Whats ob leuth ene cant have Ent tend BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ssssipiedatienntestinaaetnestbiceiaiats 


due of the candidate's research work and teaching 





EDWIN DELLER, Academic Kegistrar, IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE WATE 
I Principal, Miss WALLIS *rivate Resid 
School for Girls, Tele: “ Watio j 








Seatac ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGI Head-Mistra 








ipacity), and two testimonials, B" 


LORTHAND TEACHERS’ COURSE. The Central | S¢holarships of £100, 2 Exhibitions ot £50, 3 Exhibitions | limate specially 
: a ie ww of £31 10s., 
obtained from the Secretary, Bradfield College, Berks, | mation about Entrance Scholarships 


Employ ment +. treau tor Women provides a_tho- 


DEFLIELD College.—An Examination will be held | ¢ Miss E. Wainwright, M.A., London. Publie b 
on May 24th & 25th, 1927, to award 3 Foundation | ing and Day School, with Preparatory Depa ca, 





suited to delicat r Colonial chia 


& 1 Exhibition of £30. Entry Forms can be | University Examinations. Fees moderate. For! 
; pply to the Ham 
Mistress, 














Pitman’s and the tneorporated Phonographic Society's 1)" AN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM, ——_—__———} 
tiplomas.— Apply Secretary, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, _- _ I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDH 
— An Examination for Six Scholarships, varying from 4 : SURREY tol 
. ‘y . > > +80 to £25, will be held in June. Age limit, 14$ years on tracing climate. Good education. 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.) vay ist.’ special exhibitions each term for Sons of | Head-Mistress : Miss It. M.S. Batchelor (Oxf. Hous. 


MEN'S HALL OF RESIDENCE, 


Clergy. 


Apply VP. Bolton, M.A., Head-Master. cecreeac 








CHANCLLLOR'S HALL. 


PARK HOUSE SCHOOL, PATGNTON, S. Devon.— 
APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN, Preparatory for the Public Schoo! 
Council invites applications for the post of Warden, | mouth. 


\ ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH ? 
és THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 





and Dart- 


Cricket, Rugby, Tennis, Shooting, Sea-bathing. |A FREE CHURCH “BOAR DING scHool iq 
i 


cant by the marriave of the present Warden, Candi- | Special attention given to health and food, Holiday home GIRLS, 


(unmarriocd), Who must be Graduates and prepared 


rsity Staff, should forward to the undersivned 
later than the 6th of April, particulars of qualitica- ‘ 
nd experience, together with not more than three 


arranged. 


Apply, the Principals. (Founded 1871.) 











TEEN'S Collec 
Scholarships, 
(ex-Scholar, Peterliouse, late lnustr, Lieut. Commr, R.N.). 


Head-Mistress : ‘Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, MA 
For details of tees, entrance scholarships, & 
to Head- Mistress, or School Secretary, K A. 6.9 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, 


», Taunton.—For details re Entrance 
apply Head Master, C. L. Wiseman,M.A, 








Warden will be required to take up residence on 





y Gth, and to commence his duties on August Ist. POSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open SCHOLAR- . — REED 
Information as to terms and conditions may be | SHIPS for boys between the re. of 12 and 14, —_— — 5 nn hs 7 am 
—— ; en on March Ist next, value from £90 a year downwards, | Seyool jor Girls’ 11 iS. Standing in own eal 
C. G. BURTON, will be awarded by Examination, beginning March Ist, | "COO! 1er man ithiest = Middles . 
Secretary, 1927. Boys examined at Rossail and in London,— | MMe acres In healtliest part of MdMesex. 





"ANTED for St. Regulus Club and Residential 


hatharines School, St. Andrews, a SECRI 
HOULSERERPER Experience in houseke 


Apply, 


The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 








Hostel for the Stetf of St. Leonards 





St. ‘T. 
Sa 


ping and To 











PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


‘ Commemorate the 1,300th Anniversary of the] with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTS 
club management essential Salary from £150 according | School two additional Entrance Scholarships value £50, on 


ULENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHE 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRE 
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qualitications. Application with copies of not Jess | will be open for competition on July 12th and 13th. | Delightfully situated 114 acres. Fully « juipped & ONAL 
thiee testimonials (one at least from a woman)| Boys must have been under fourteen on January Ist, Buildings. Large statf. Easy access to Lon® i &e., 
‘ut by February 25th to Miss Simson, St. Rule | 1927. Full particulars from $. M, Toyne, M.A., Head- eoctemmnneaemnaca | Onald M 


st. Andrews, Master 


Head-Mistress : Miss ETHEL M, TREY, 
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‘3 COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School 
Ss" é i inthe L ake District. Unrivalled Situation, 
hn irls 
Entire charge U de: 





sired, Principal—Miss Wheeler. 





SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

1 hg pow 0 Be on modern lines for 100 grils ag sed 

soara oe ‘zed by the Board of Education and the 

30-18. Re 473 Qxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 

Unive yxcellent playing ficlds. Highly qualitied 

coat © neipal Miss Lucretia Cameron Fin. Hon. 
staff. Princip flist., Somerville Cuilege, Oxford. 


gchool of Mo id. 


St. m-Sea. — The 
Corporation offe two open 
under 15, and junior under 


for entrance 


TPLANDS SCHOF, Leonards 
Church Edt ication 


scholarships (senior 10% on 


rs 





(se 





or £30 re tively September, 
se yo and £ of entry for examination, March 5th.— 
1. rot Apt » the SECRETARY, 34 Denison 
For partic > ndon, S.W.1. 


Howe, Wee net oe i 
















v y . tT 8 
TEN w oR iT " eo 
gg oe riAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
\\ pupite RE ad, Bournemouth). 
mMan: Re M.A., D.D. 
Ceedgel: Mis London. 
ne School stands i ounds of 10 acres, 
; Ly ith ice Scholarships. 





SCHOOLS, LTD. 


Mary, N.W. 10. 





r ESDEN Convent of Jesus and 
VW Secon Schor Girls’ Brdg 


——— 














YONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is 
‘ prepar¢ d to consider good snappy Song Lyrics 
with a view to arranging Music for immediate public ition. 
Known or unknown Authors invited to submit Mss.— 
Bex 497, Brandis-Davis Agency, 2431 Strand, W.C, 2. 











4 ee PEWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon 
copy 3d. 1,000 wds. Promptne ss and accuracy guaran- 
teed.— Tastes Young, 5 Ramsden Rd., Balham, 5.W. 





FOR THE TABLE, 








LOAF made from our Stone-ground Flour has the 
F sunny golden colour of the whe it. Pure Stone- 
ground and Whole Meal Flour, 7 Ibs, 2s. 3d., postage is, 





Large or small quantitie 
Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, 





\ TELSU Wether Mutton F’ars., abt. 8 Ibs..1/3 Ib.: 
Hi'qrs.,abt. 9 Ibs.,1/5 1b. Cream Cheese, 1/6 }1b.P.pd, 
| W'days.—Glasiryn Home Farm, Chwilog, Carnarvon, 


and Day School. | 


i | INDIVIDU. 
| 


|} BRITISH WEST INDIES 


PRIVATI UITION, &c. 
——————————_—__S ee ee x 
YLOCUTION Mr. Chas, Seyn tives privat 
k isin Pul Speaking 1 Parliament and 
Pulpit. Terms lorwarded 40 t W.C.2 
— —— == 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
pyice ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the | 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS ESTABLISH- 
YENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e., is 
given free of ci varge by MESSRS. GABLITAS, THRING 
400. 36 Sa ckville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Mesrs. Gabbitas, ‘Thring & Co art personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Pr nceipals in the country They 


will also be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Seeretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 








QcnooLs FOR BOYS 
\ ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 





AND GIRLS 
CLERGY 


FUTORS for 
RECEIVING 


DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TUITION, Messrs. J. & J. PATON 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tut rs in thisCOUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 


will be pleased to ALD PARE NTS by sending (free of 


curee) prospectuses and trus tworthy information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of 
fees should be given.—J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 





143 Cannon Strect, London, B.C. 





\CHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
WD advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
wil be given free of charge to parents stating their 














requirements (kind of school, ¢ of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Sel Agents, 61 Conduit Street 
london, W.1. = ‘Telephe Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ““ SCHOOLS,” the most iplete guide 
: to Schools in existet Price 2s. 6d., } free 3s 
> Re —— — — ———<———— 
a CONTINENTAL 
Jead-Mistna 2 
Public Baty a G 
Departnell, (pl ebadeg LAN D.—Lausanne, Lutry, Chateau 
ial chiliead Bienveni birst-cla finishing hool for wit 
I Languages Mu Art, Domestic Scienc Summer 
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pn, ECA 


FoRDSsHE 


OR GIRE 
SPARTME 


(Dept, 


tierce 


Dis McFarlane (C) 


“Publisher,” ¢ 0 


bolidays and winter sports in the ort from and 


to London.— Principals “Mim s. 


Alps. Ek 
Ruffer. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 











AY SONG-WRITERS (Authors and Composers) 

hould send for remarkable fre book “ Song 
§ a8 a Profitable Career.”"— Write for your copy 

lay. Sent post free International Music Agency, 
bs x 134, Chichester Chambers, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2 

EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while 

4 you learn; booklet free.—Regent Institute 





85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptly executed. 
4 MSS, is, per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 
ee 
I88 E. BERMAN. — Shorthand, 
Translations,—52 Rupert St., Piccadill 








ed for book publication. 
Poems and Tales for Children. 
Brandis-Davis, 231 Strand 


Also Short 
Address.— 
, London, 


Pietra 





ir eALD MASSE x, Literary Agent. Good stories. 
o Loni Ro &e., ae dd. end stamp for prospectus to— 
| nald Mass 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, 


|, TREW, | 





GARDENING 











YHOICE G BL ADIOLT in Mixed Colours. 100 bulbs 5s., 
carriage paid BRATL Y, of Oulton, near Leeds, 
YRAZY PAVING, Walling and Rockery stone direct 
© from Quarry, Sundials. Bird Baths, &c. Lowest 


prices.—Rhymmney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4, 


TOURS, &c. 





in GLORIOUS 
MOTOR TOURS. 
MINIMUM 
to 


. Geor 


S' NSHINE rOURS GREECE, 
44 ag UL 
ATTENTLON 
Write tor particulars 
H. J. WOODLEY & CO.. 4 Plat 


RATES. 
St ge, ATHENS, 





“MNHE ISLANDS OF SUNSHINE.” 


AND BRITISH GUIANA, 


Demerara can be 
first class 


Grenada, Trinidad and 
visited by the comfortable 


Barbados, 








HARRISON LINE 
Steamers “INANDA” and “ INGOMA.” 
Special facilities and fares for the round tour, 
THOS. & JAS. HARRISON, 
Dock House, Dilliter Street, E.C. 3. 


HOTEL DIRECTORY 








T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
y Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 

OTE L CONSTANCE. 
H } LANCASTER GATE, LONDON, W. 2, 


Very ple asantly situated overlooking Hyde ‘Park, 
Spacious public rooms, charmingly furnished, 

Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Night Porter, 
} gns. weekly,and from 12s. 6d. per day, 


Terms from 3} 
’Phone: Paddington 6178. (Manageress, 8033.) 





THACKERAY 
Museum, ¢ 
Hotel. 

per night. ‘Te 


ONDON, HOTEL, 

4 Pritish 
Temperance 
from 8s. 6d. 


opposite the 

First Class 
sreakfast and attendance 
“ Thackeray, London.” 





le. 
the Leadinqgand Larves 
Write for Illus, Prospectus 





Smedley’s 
260 bedrims. 


9 iN 
t. 1853 


” Matlock 





M" 17. "Grams: “ Simedley'’s, Matlock,” 

OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).— 
M ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf course; 
magnificer it sew views every room: excellent cuisine, 
chef; elec. light; gas-fires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, 
shops, churches, Good safe bathing ; shady garden. Good 


ind winter 
189 Sidmouth 


Comfortable car for hire 
Write for illustrated booklet. Tel. 


garages, Summer 


CasOns, 





INNS 

170 Inns 
a nt House 

. George’s House 


Ask for Descriptive 
and Hotels managed by 
Association, Ltd 
, 193 Regent St., W. 1. 


List 


DEFORMED 
LY the 


we ot 
People’s Refre 
P.RELA Lid., 


appointed RESIDENCE 
jardens, Kensington, W.8, overlooking 
Magnificent lounge ; excellent cuisine, 
Telephone, Kensington 3410, 


BEAU 
Fé Vere 
sington Gardens. 
Inclusive terms, 


\ RESTFUL 
{ private house, 





rieULLY 








HOLIDAY, DEVON.—Spacious 





large garden, tine views. Sea, 

river, country; good centre. Guests received, temp. 
from 50s., perm. from 45s.—Box 1344, Spectator, 

HERE to Stay in London, The Lodge, 1 St. 


\ 


George s Square, S.W Room and Lreakfast 











5s. 64. a day ; other meals by arrangement ; Bedroom 
| only 4s. a day, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
gprteye- TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest 
P Value assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on 
Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum, 





Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Hest, prices paid for Old Gold and 
Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
guaranteed by the reliable firm: S. Cann & Co., 69A 
Market Street, Manchester, Estd, 1850, 











REAL SAVING Overcoats, Su 
 : Costumes, &c., 


our expert tailoring 


—Have your 
Turned absolutely like new 
staff. Alterations and 
free during turning. Write for descriptive price list 
send garments for free estimate.-—London Turning 
Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 


~ 











N. 16. We collect, "Phone: Clissold 4777. 
[> KROACHES quickly cleared by  Blattis, 
/ guaranteed scientific remedy, stood test of 36 
| years; tins, ls. 4d., 2s 4s. 6d., post free from sole 
makers, Howarths, 473 Crooke smoore Koad, Shetfield ; 



































or Chemists, Boots Branches, Stores, Larger sizes for 
export, lower rates. 
iy . FAY F Ss Je wed Eau de Cologne. 60 years’ 
putation, Pric list Cash on delivery 
service I, ‘AYE, J to the Queen. 
Only address, “David Pla , St. Island of Jersey. 
i fee TO MAKE rHE MOST OF YOURSELF.— 
——e ol ov i@ 
undevelopes t; 
and ust thet oy s, 
proicssional and vho 
has already trains to 
mah th ! um 
inspiring Cou to 
practical ] w! ad 
in spare tir wo 
£g is 
i be 
Attwood Cour i 
Bedford Low, La e 
a Se ee —— 
HH": rO MAKE MONEY | A ra Rabbit Wool 
Farmit Price, 1 1, Vacancies Pup rhe 
Lady Kacicl Byng, Kings Mead, Winkficld, Windsor 
| AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s, pecimens sent 
free Henry b. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., Loudon, W. i 
I AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator, Prepaid 
Classitied Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Office 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, with 
remittance, by’ Tuesday of each week. Discouut 
24% for 6 insertions; 5° for 13; 73° for 26; and 
10% tor 52. 
OVELY Suede Leather, all clrs., 8d. sq. ft. Send for 
4 free patts.—Catt, Leather Works, Northampton. 
M$ MANN buys Discarded Garments, Furs, 
Jewellery. Good offer or P.O. by return ior 


parcels sent, “ Fern House,’’ Norbiton, Surrey. 





JEACH’S Nets,Curtains, All Makes. 
List Free. Casements, Colornets 
Linens.—S. Peach «& Sons, Ltd., 


Loom Prices. 120-p. 
Cretonnes, Muslins, 
N 


171 The Loom utts, 








VEAL “FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
© also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-kuitte | 
personally for you by expert knitters from the real soft 
cosy native wools, t SHE rh. AND PRICES.—Sent 
postcard for illustrated booklet to 3/28, Wim, D, Julnson, 
Shetlands, 











Mid- Yell, 
DEAL LACE! YOUGHAL! Beautiful Irish Needle- 
©& point and other hand-made | 3 ng Somer 
fichus, collarett bridal veils, cottas, laces, tea-« 
etc. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Gifts. Dire om 4) 
Lace School, Il’resentation Convent, Youghal, Co, ¢ ork, 
R: AL a ind ws 1. Any length ent. Pat. 
free St te ep ee eee otland. 
GomErnixa NEW FOR 5B A4ZAARS, FETES, &-. 
b —Handsome Hand-cok i Po ttery ; bea 
colourings; big profits. ¢ istomer writes :-—" P 











was much admires 1 out before anything el ~ 
Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “3,” Lindtield, Sussex. 
collections, accumulations 


\TAMPS.—Wanted, old 
Ss or on covers. Subm price. Most 


stating 








varieties for sale. 100-page cat ie free,—Lridger 6 
Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
SPECTATOR NOTICE, 


READERS who obtain their copies of 
the SPECTATOR through Subscription 


Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 
of Address to the Agencies DIRECT—and 
not to the SPECWATOR Office—thercby 
avoiding delay, 
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A Selection of SS 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Besesinsesced Published 


————— ee oo ——S== : ee ne 








Politics & the Land | pyoscsor y. N° wairenean. | Collected Papers of 
By C.. DAMPIER-WHETHAM, | ita d th Sir James Dewar 
VA. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6s net. cience an 2 Edited by LADY DEWAR, with a4 


The author ame soneeee for reject- | —— World | assistance of J. D. HAMILTON 


ing most or all of the more drastic rp : 
and spectacular measures which haye — || LOWELL “TURES, 1923, DI¢ KSON, M.A., H. MUNRO 
heen proposed as reme cies for the | . ‘ ? é - i ROSS, B. a. and E. oan OTT 
present agricultural ce ot a sgh and | New and Ciecaper caine (Reset). | DICKSON, B.A. PhD, 

he offers the present book as a con- | Crown Svo. &s 6d net. 


With two supplementary Papers not 
heretofore published and an Appendix 
and Indexes. In 2 volumes. With 3 | 
plates and numerous _ illustrations 
and diagrams in the text. Royal 8yo 
“One of those books that mark an || S4s_ net. 


Alumni } epoch.” —Jenan Hexiry in The 


“<— } Spectator. 
Cantabrigienses | : — 

\ Biographical List of all. known Principia Mathematica 

! | 





tribution to the solution of ‘the pro- “This hook scems to me to be a great 
blem and an analysis of the causes | one. T have read it several times 

underlying the trouble. over.”-—Viscounr Harpane in The 
Limpire Revies 


Students, Graduates, and Holders of Reli ion in h Makin he ai pr este 
Office at the University of Cambridge, g t e = g By A. N. WHITEHEAD, Sel] 
from the Earliest Times to 1900. |) LOWELL LECTURES, 1926. | FE.RS.,and BERTRAND RUSSELL, | 
Compiled by JOHN : = ere M.A., F.R.S Volume II, Second | 
E.RS. F.S.A, and J. A. VENN, || iditio ee ee ee 
MEA. «Part Ll: From the Earliest | ‘dition, Now h. a ly. Royal 8 
Times to 1751. Volume IV: Saal- | ” 45s net. 


New Impression (Reset). 


Crown Svo. 65 net. 


: Vv. f l- an ak ‘te rs oo 
> *On- e feel th sonic f his remark ly: : 
Zuinglius. With an Appendix, con | on \ Bg = a of his re — This volume contains the parts deal- 
. wgsle 1 tf s « « “7 > 4 _ 
taining additional information rela- os ald 1 ave et sod vn Phavedet The ing with Cardinal \rithmeti 
| « hk eo ¥ ste . , . rr . 
tive to previous ve olumes. Crown 4to. , pune = 7 avct S; otk be ssp tv Kelation-Arithmetic and Series, 
£7 10s net. fimes Literary Suppiement. | 


“Principia Mathematica is likely 
remain for many years the standard 
work on the subject, and its repub 


The Internal Constitu- | Daily Mail. | lication is a most important event” 


“Undoubtedly one of the most strik- 
| ing books of the present time.”—-7he 


—Nalure on the Second Idi 


tion of the Stars | aan | poten 


| 

| 

| 

hy A. §. EDDINGTON, M.A, | | 
The Group Mind | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


LL.D. D.Se., P.R.S. With 5 diagrams 





and 47 tables. Royal &8yo. 25s net. 

“Tt is stimulating reading. eh The } \ Sketch of the Principles of Collec- Differential Geometry 
hook is oe destined to exer- | tive Psychology with some attempt — || d , - 
cise 2 great and healthy influence on || 4, apply them to the Interpretation of | |! of Three Dimensions 


the s fie activit this field; and ts st 
ciemtific nctivity in this f - as National Life and Character. By By C. E. WEATHERBURN, MA, 


nobody who reads it can fail to fecl 








| 
a deep admiration for the extra- || WILELTAM McDOUGALL, F.R-S. || D.Sc. With 27 text-figures. Demy 
ordinary flexibility of mind of - Second Edition, With a New Preface — | &vo. 12s 6d net | 
author, for his power of going to th eee ee Foe eee < 1 net. 
root of difficult que “stions of the most aperinty . aiden was this editic i The objects of the present volume 
diversified kinds, and for his remark-  [} Royal 8vo. 15s net. Cambridge } are to provide an _— introductory | 
able ability of expounding his results Psychological Library, treatise on Differential ¢ :cometry, and 
in intelligible language.” SVEIN | | to show how vector methods may be 
Rosseranv in Nalure. } } employed with great advantage. 
A History of Late 18th | 
! yy € } 
Manualof Meteorology | entury Drama | ; 
ae 1750 —1800, | °A Treatise on the 
Volume TIT. Meteorology in History. . ‘ RE: 
By Sir NAPIER SHAW, LL.D., | By ALLARDYCE NICOLL, Demy | Mathematical Theory 
Sc.D., F.R.S. With the assistance of 1 Svo. 16s net. - — 
ELAINE AUSTIN. With 121 illus- |] 44... : : of Elasticity 
trations. Royal 8vo. 30s net. Chis is the third volume of the | : 
ee ated tee ee 8 the development |] his ae of post-Restoration dramatic By A. E. H. LOVE, M.A,, D.Sc, 
e endeavour which was planned out by — | F.R.S. Fourth Edition. Royal 8ve | 
of the study of meteorology from the | the author in 1922. The period with | “HO. OU on. joys 
carliest times. | which it deals opens with the first | 40s net. 
“Will be the most authoritative || triumphs of David Garrick and closes |! Tis edition has been brought up t | 
treatise on meteorology in any lan- || im the full flush of enthusiasm for date by additions and revision, and 
guage.”—Country Life. | the German drama, “has been entirely reset. 
| i | 
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MAGIC! 


“An Amazing Wireless Set ” 


The Rees-Mace Wireless Set will play wherever 


you place it, indoors or outside . . . it will 
even play as you carry it about. 

This is the set of the future, handsome and 
portable. The set with no earth wire, vo acrial 
wire, no .oulside wires of any kind. The set 
that gives perfect reception inslantly anywhere, 
pure in tone and full in volume from the Cone 
Loud Speaker embodied in it. 


The New “Super-Four ”’ 


The Rees-Mace was the first self-contained wireless set 
manufactured and marketed in Great Britain. The latest 
achievement, the new “ Super-Four” valve set, costs 
35 guineas. It maintains the perfection of tone of the 
other models, but has a far wider range. 
The Rees-Mace laughs at space & bridges distance 
Daventry, Radio Paris, and Berlin are clearly received 
at full Loud Speaker strength in London—even while 
2LO itself is working; short wave stations are received 
at extreme range. 
An illustrated folder describing these wonderful 
Rees-Mace sets will be sent post free on request. 


1E “SUPER-FOUR” VALVE 
IDEL 35 GUINEAS 


3 & 4 VALVE MODELS TI 
iVINEAS M¢ 


2, & 
16 GUINEAS TO 25 ¢ 







PCRS VU ot Ci 
BR ALL BN weiss cr Sul 


’ 


“Take 2LO wherever you go.’ 


The Rees-Mace Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 39a Welbeck St., W.1. 








AN INVITATION 
We will be glad to give 
demonstrations of the 
“Super-Four” or other 
sets (without obligation 
of any kind) in your own 
house or office in the 


London area, 


THAT IS THE MOST 
CONVINCING TEST 
Demonstrations «are also 
given at our showrooms, 
39a Welbeck Street, W.1, 
where you can purchase 
a set and take it away, 
playing as you go. Whiy 
not ’phone us, Mayfair 
3758, or write making an 
appointment to suit yeur 


convenience ? 
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T. E. LAWRENCE’S 
Book 
REVOLT in the DESERT 
will be published on Thurs- 
day, March toth 1926 at 
30s. net. It contains over 
450 pages of text, and six- 
teen illustrations after draw- 
ings by Augustus John, Eric 
Kennington and others. 
Full particulars are given in 
the prospectus which cen 
be obtained frem any beck- 
seller or from the publishers. 
The Subscription list is very 
heavy and copies should be 
ordered at once if required 
on the day of publication. 


JONATHAN CAPE PUBLISHER 
THIRTY BEDFORD SQ LONDON 


By ALFRED OLLIVANT 


Author of “ Owd Bob,” etc. 


1 last book written by Mr. Ollivant is a clever fore- 
cast of conditions yet to come, Peculiar! afi cineting. 
7s. Gd. net 
By NANCY ROPER 
A truly remarkabl hook by an authoress of 17 
“Miss Roper’s fres h imagination has, in fact, pro- 
duced a book that has much of the qenity of a 
romantic best seller. it is certain that she has a 
future in fiction.’"—Yorkshire Evening Post 


THEODORE 


By MAY WYNNE 
Author of * Gwennols , 7s 6d. net. 
“A clear conception o —— rm social pe plem ; 
Oo” lend 


SEARCHLIGHT. 


By ALEC STANSBURY 


Author of “ Silent Dominion.” 7s. 6d. net. 
“This appealing study - + “higsi ous reality.” 
s. and Cassell 


A DAUGHTER OF CATHAY 


By J. C. KEYTE. 


Author of “ Passing of the Dragen.” “ Andrew 
\ oung of Shensi,” etc. 4 7s -. net. 
A vivid and thri lling story of life.”— The dy. 


THE SEA URCHIN 


By J. HASTINGS TURNER 


Auther of “The Lilies of the Field,’ * Ha Ilo, 
America.” “ Merely Molly,” & “The Searlet Lady,” et 

7s. Gd. » 
“We have here a forceful example of the written 
word's superiority .) . . over the best work of th 
camera.”’-—Hestern Mail. 

At all At all 
Booksellers Booksellers 
and and 
Libraries. Libraries. 





LTD 
@ @ 18 york BUILDINGs, ADELPHI, w.c.2. @ © 
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REBELLION | 


Broke out in England in the reign of 
Edward VI when a revision of the 
Prayer Book was ordered 


The story of it is told in 


BRAVE EARTH 


BY 
ALFRED ‘'TRESIDDER SHEPPARD 
4th Impression 75. Od. net 
Some Press Opinions 
‘Mr. Sheppard has been uplifted throughout this 
noble and moving story by an energy of creative passic 


The fruits of 1t add to our treasury of romance !’ 
Times Literary Supplement 
Brave Earth is not only a most exciting story, but a 
book which has in it the elements of greatness’ 
Odserver 
‘ : rc 4 . . 
Mr. Sheppard has the secret of the histor 


at his finger-tips” Daei/y Te/ee 
c I - i 


JONATHAN, CAPE 30 BEDFORD SQUARE 





| The Empty Chair 


means more than a heartache for the little lad when he 
remembers his Daddy who used to sit in that chair. It 
means that now without his Daddy he has no one except 
Mother to find him food and clothing, and she cannot 
do all she would because she is kept at home looking 
after him. At the 


eALEXANDRA 
= ORPHANAGE 


a fine residential School in the north- west of London, 


this littlke chap and other boys and girls like him are 


received and kindly cared for, so that their mothers may 


go to work to keep themselves. As the Orphanage 


costs £16,000 per unnum, we want you to send a gift 


to the ‘Treasurer, Lord Marshall. ‘The office addres: of 


the Orphanage is 73 paieadinaie London, E.C. 2. 
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